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ACCLAIM 


\VeejJf hen we want to learn about a community of people, 
4 SE: ie., their life and culture, we frequently turn to 
¥% documentary films and written accounts in academic 
and popular readings as sources of knowledge. In the case of 
Tibetans, it is more challenging to locate and access short 
stories, especially in English, to learn about the community 
and its history and people. Good Boys Never Cry by Gu ru 'phrin 
las perfectly exemplifies the fluidity, porousness, and 
interplay between fictional narratives and life stories. 
Although framed as fictional accounts, Gu ru informs us that 
these stories are inspired by his memories and observations of 
people and their lives in his home community and beyond. 
Most of the selections in this anthology deliberately 
lead us into a calm, peaceful rural life, heightened by his up- 
close examination of quotidian, everyday details that were 
once familiar yet now removed from the author and potential 
Tibetan readers whose social reality continues to transform 
rapidly. The past held memorable fun moments the author 
must have felt in invoking nostalgia. He predicts and expects 
his potential readers to savor these moments as he does. Still, 
other stories narrate sorrow and pain in community life - 
death, violence, illness, poverty, feuding, divorce, compulsory 
education, unemployment, and gendered inequality. Who is 
to blame when Shangri-La is not all it seems to be? Who is to 
offer a verdict? 


-Rin chen rdo rje RasakR Lanzhou University 


Good Boys Never Cry illustrates the sourness, sweetness, bitterness, 
and spiciness of daily life in Amdo's pastoral hinterlands in its 
chronicling of life in a Tibetan community, spotlighting unique local 
realities. The Tibetan Plateau is renowned for its magnificent 
natural and cultural landscapes with an extreme climate 
challenging life, particularly for herders who spend much time 
outdoors. While livelihoods may seem as simple as tending, herding, 
selling, and slaughtering livestock, suffering is far more 
pronounced than in many elsewheres. Pastoral communities are 
marred by natural disasters, transportation accidents, tribal 
conflicts, honor fighting, alcoholism, illnesses, and tragedies. 
Women bear the bulk of all burdens, rising early to hobble and milk 
female yaks and to collect and dry fresh yak dung for cooking and 
heating fuel. Dreading rumors, they obey their parents in 
everything, enduring the abuse of drunken spouses, the stigma of 
tradition, lovers' betrayals, the burden of fatherless children, 
arranged marriages, undesired divorce, and unequal relationships. 
Today, as the stories show, traditional communities are altering, 
and tribal bonds are on the verge of shattering. People are engulfed 
in an ocean of information bombarded by TikTok livestreams and 
instant messaging applications such as WeChat. These new 
technologies facilitate novel patterns of romantic relationships and 
behaviors of youth born and raised in traditional pastoral 
communities but educated in China's major cities, where they speak 
Chinese, frequent gyms and cafés like city boys and girls, and watch 
Game of Thrones on their tablets. Gu ru 'phrin las’ Good Boys 
Never Cry is a must-read of an enthralling constellation of diverse 
stories defying a single theme. 
-Nyangchakja Rag Snying lcags rgyal) 
SOAS University of London 


Good Boys Never Cry, Gu ru 'phrin las' much-awaited sequel to 
Remembering Tomorrow, is a valuable contribution to better 
understanding Tibetan life focused on first-hand accounts and 
personal life stories of various narrators. Revealing complex nomad 
community life and local patterns of thought and behavior, it 
succeeds magnificently in revealing aspects of communal living that 
have remained intact for over a millennium and are now 
undergoing dramatic changes amid the rapid social and economic 
changes characterizing China. Essential reading in Tibetan Studies, 
Himalayan Anthropology, and Women's Studies. 

-Dpal Idan bkra shis ANTI TTAS Humboldt University zu Berlin 


Good Boys Never Cry is a collection of detailed, intimately observed 
narratives informed by Gu ru 'phrin las' life in an Amdo Tibetan 
pastoral setting - and beyond. Morality, integrity, and betrayal are 
emphasized in multiple stories, as are gender differences, domestic 
violence, and complex childrearing environments. Indispensable 
reading for better understanding Tibetan life and culture, 
particularly during rapid cultural and social transitions. 
-Sangs rgyas bkra shis SAN NAT HS 
University of Colorado Boulder 


Gu ru 'phrin las' Good Boys Never Cry is a valuable, intensely 
informed collection of stories providing readers with rare insight 
into the actualities of Tibetan herding life and challenges 
encountered in experiencing modern formal education in 
metropolitan environments. This life becomes very real with yak 
enclosures, hobbling yaks, milking, riding horses and yaks, driving 
yaks out of family enclosures into the mountains in the morning and 
back in the evening, collecting fresh yak dung, children and their 
games, husbands maltreating wives, women's low social status, 
marriages, births, child-raising, love, theft, animosity and quarrels 
between tribes, clothing, religion, folk songs, daily life, the Plateau 
climate, flowers, birds, animals, and herders moving camps. 
Requisite reading for learning more about life on the Plateau. 
-Limusishiden (Li Dechun # 7% #) 
Qinghai University Affiliated Hospital 
18s 


Good Boys Never Cry, a collection of twenty-one attention- 
grabbing stories reflecting Tibetan pastoral life, captures traditional 
and modern intersections and their consequences in Tibetan 
society. Born and raised in a traditional Plateau pastoral family, Gu 
ru phrin las' formal education and lived experiences amid powerful 
social and cultural transformations sharpen observations and 
reflections on his community's changes and conflicts. Tibetan 
women's social status and roles and the changes in education and 
employment in towns and cities are central to several stories, 
suggesting that well-educated and financially independent Tibetan 
women have more control over their lives. 

The stories portray richly detailed traditional herding life 
illustrating social hierarchy; concepts of family and family structure; 
marriage systems; child-raising; expressions of affection and 
discipline; and values of kindness, loyalty, and diligence before 
transitioning to modernization and the multiplicity of all that it 
brings to pastoral communities with changes and challenges, e.g., 
brick houses in towns and fabric tents replacing yak-hair tents, 
choosing the monkhood or public schools for sons, and so on. 

Gu ru begins with "A Pregnant Boy," reflecting the early 
childhood of a grandfather in his eighties, who often recounts 
memories of early times, including a period of extreme malnutrition 
(explaining the title). In vividly bringing locals' historical 
recollections to contemporary life, this narrative illustrates cultural 
ties between the past and present, creating a shared understanding 
between generations. 

The collection ends with "The Painting," presented as a 
script focusing on a Tibetan female university student pursuing an 
art degree in painting and her turbulent, tentative romantic liaisons. 

Reading Good Boys Never Cry with Guru's earlier 
Remembering Tomorrow is a splendid, at times unsettling 
overview of Plateau pastoral life and the interior worlds of those 
who live there. Highly recommended. 

-Lhamodrolma gayrrsy 


Good Boys Never Cry reflects Gu ru 'phrin las' observations, 
experiences, and creative literary energies. An important voice 
from the pastoral community in which he was born and reared, 
twenty-one narratives offer authentic, vibrant links to Tibetan 
pastoral life in its joys, sorrows, and turbulent transitions during 
the early twenty-first century, enriching the contemporary 
Himalayan story-scape. 

-Tshe dpal rdo rje BANVER| Qinghai Minzu University 


Good Boys Never Cry, Gu ru 'phrin las' second collection of 
narratives, presents stories depicting many aspects of my life 
because, in part, we are from the same region and share the same 
natal culture. Splash marks on the narrator's sister's robe from 
fetching Yellow River water, telling folktales and deciphering 
riddles, a child born and placed on dried sheepskin, catching birds 
with a plastic basin propped up by a string tied to a short stick, using 
wool ash to stop bleeding from a dog bite, and a lottery system to 
select children to attend school all resonate powerfully with my 
childhood memories. As time in the stories progresses 
chronologically, nomads become small-town residents, e.g., one 
drives a secondhand blue ISUZU truck instead of riding yaks and 
horses, and confusion over identity - nomad or town worker? Such 
details transport me to my past, remind me of the present, and lead 
to profound contemplation of the future. This important text of 
authentic Tibetan pastoral life and its challenges and uncertain 
future in the twenty-first century is indispensable reading. 

-Rig grol Amey Qinghai Normal University 
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Good Boys Never Cry is the second collection of short stories (plus 
one script) by young Tibetan writer Gu ru 'phrin las. Remembering 
Tomorrow, his first book, narrates the lives and memories of older 
Tibetans, such as his parents and grandmother. Good Boys Never 
Cry features the lives of young Tibetans in China, some told in the 
first person, living in pastoral areas and beyond in about 2010. 
Importantly, local natural disasters such as flooding and social 
issues related to abuse, rumors, and misjudgments offer valuable 
raw materials to those interested in Tibetan culture and social 
studies. 
-Tshe dbang rdo rje BHORER| (Caixiangduojie 4% % A) 
Qinghai Normal University 


Gu ru 'phrin las' life experiences provide plentiful resources to write 
about Tibetan herders' life. Good Boys Never Cry, his second 
collection of stories (after Remembering Tomorrow), uses plain 
but vivid language to describe the daily lives of ordinary men, 
women, and children on the Plateau and rich ethnographic 
information. Nomad yak tents, grassland childhoods, herding yaks 
and sheep, maturing, romance, marriage and responsibilities, 
disputes over grasslands, and more, form a permanent context for 
the author. In this new collection, he also includes stories of 
individual herders abandoning traditional pastoral lives and 
attempting to make a living in towns and young Tibetans attending 
universities in cities. Between the lines, readers feel the author's 
nostalgia for childhood life and concern about urbanization that 
brings inevitable change to the distinct culture that nourishes him. 
This wonderful book is an important resource for understanding 


Tibetans experiencing rapid change. 
-Kelsang Norbu (Gesang Nuobu, Skal bzang nor bu HAARSIRY) 
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Guru 'phrin las writes brilliantly from the perspective of a local 
observer and participant in Tibetan traditional pastoral family life 
increasingly influenced by modernity. On the surface, it is painful 
to read about nomadic families in the Mgo log Tibetan area. At a 
deeper level, readers are confronted with choices and fates the 
stories’ characters must confront, strengthening and broadening 
perspectives on the realities of traditional pastoral families 

transitioning to more modern lifestyles. 
-Li Jianfu #3 $ (Libu Lakhi, Zla ba bstan 'dzin AVIA ARG) 
Qinghai Normal University 


Gu ru 'phrin las' Good Boys Never Cry is a fine collection of 
beautifully written stories providing incisive, richly detailed 
accounts of Tibetan social, cultural, and economic transformations 
(re)shaping Tibetan pastoralist lives and livelihoods in Amdo on the 
northeastern Tibetan Plateau. Gender inequality, men abusing their 
wives, the social status of Tibetan women, family reputation, and 
arranged marriage are among the critical social issues the stories 
powerfully engage. Detailed thick description gives entrée to the 
lives of ordinary Tibetan herders at a time and space, providing 
valuable first-hand accounts authentically depicting encounters 
between tradition and modernity. 

-Duojie Zhaxi ERAT AS Qinghai Minzu University 
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Good Boys Never Cry is a continuation of unfinished accounts in 
Gu ru 'phrin las' Remembering Tomorrow. I strongly reeommend 
reading both books together since the focus is on a nostalgic 
memory of Tibetan nomadic life's recent past. Arguably, authentic 
nomadic life on the Tibetan Plateau and elsewhere is diminishing 
fast since settled life has gradually become a new "lifestyle" for 
nomads. Questions now become: If nomadic life, often embodying 
idealized Tibetan mobility, freedom, spirituality, happiness, and 
masculinity, withdraws from the historical stage, what will the 
"Tibetan spirit" be? What will make Tibetans Tibetan? If social 
change is inevitable in pastoral and Tibetan regions, what are the 
chances of Tibetan cultural continuity? These questions weigh 
heavily on the minds of many Tibetans and, possibly, the author's 
mind. 

The last two decades have witnessed growing anxieties 
about Tibetan culture survival and continuity in various sectors of 
Tibetan society (nomads, peasants, monks/lamas, intellectuals, 
cadres, businesspeople, college students, and so on). This explains 
burgeoning "ordinary" Tibetan memory projects centered on an 
irreversible past and nostalgic sentiments during this period. I say 
"ordinary" Tibetan memory because (auto-)biographical writing is 
no longer limited to the elites (religious and political figures), as 
found in the Tibetan literary tradition of namtar or sacred 
biography. Good Boys Never Cry and Remembering Tomorrow 
exemplify "ordinary" Tibetan memory. With this context in mind, 
readers may gain fresh or different perspectives on the messages 


conveyed in the books and their significance. 
-Tenzin Jinba ABA ARA SA, National University of Singapore 
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NOTES 


TIBETAN AND CHINESE TERMS 
Tibetan names and terms appear in phonetic renderings of the 
Golok (Mgo log, Guoluo) Tibetan dialect and are given at the back 


of the book in Wylie and Tibetan script. Chinese terms are given in 
Pinyin and Chinese characters as appropriate. 
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INTRODUCTION 


he climate is harsh at an elevation of about 4,000 meters 
i E 7 in my native grassland - Smin thang (Mentang) Township, 
Se, C=. Gcig sgril (Jiuzhi) County, Mgo log (Guoluo) Tibetan 
Autonomous Prefecture, Mtsho sngon (Qinghai) Province, China. It 
was here that I was born on the Tibetan Plateau in a black yak-hair 
tent near the Rma chu ‘Yellow River' at the foot of a high mountain 
in my family’s summer camp with my paternal grandmother 
helping Mother to give birth. 

My family had around a hundred yaks, fifty sheep, and ten 
horses when I was a child. My father herded the sheep and horses 
while my mother herded our yaks until my oldest sister was old 
enough to assume this duty. Meanwhile, my grandmother, a tall, 
beautiful woman, tended to my four siblings and me. 

My family has winter and summer pastures. As a child, we 
moved seasonally between the two, living in black yak-hair tents 
until 1997, when my family built a one-story packed-earth house in 
the winter pasture. The roof was made using several long poles 
placed across the top of the walls and covered with boards. A layer 
of thick plastic covered with shrubs was put atop the boards, 
followed by a layer of soil. The house had a living room, a shrine 
room, and a storeroom for food, clothes, and other articles. All my 
family members slept in the living room on cushions placed on the 
wooden floor, except for Grandmother, who slept on a wooden bed 
in the storeroom. 

My grandmother, siblings, and I lived in the house from the 
eleventh to fifth lunar months. My parents did not spend much time 
at our house, though they wanted to. They had no real choice. Our 
family's economic mainstay was our livestock, so they camped and 
moved with them, ensuring they had forage. 
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This arrangement continued for ten years until Father hired 
Tibetans from Sichuan Province to build a stone house of three 
rooms on the same site as the first house. 

Butter lamps were our light at night until 1997 when my 
family bought a solar panel electricity generating system. At that 
time, children had few toys, and there was no TV to watch, so I 
asked Grandmother to tell me stories when I was bored. Sometimes 
I sat on her lap as she sat near the door of my family's house door, 
basking in the sunshine. She often wore a sheepskin robe without a 
shirt and told me about the earth - which was flat and bounded by 
a limitless ocean. This was beyond my ability to comprehend since 
I could only envision my family's summer and winter pastures 
surrounded by high mountains. 

The years with my grandmother, my primary caregiver, 
remain the most memorable time of my life. She was a gifted 
storyteller and told me stories whenever I asked, including folktales 
and stories about her life. I was mesmerized, although my great 
interest was partly due to a lack of television and radio. 

Grandmother was fond of zamba, so that's what we often ate, 
along with milk tea. We also ate fried bread prepared for Lo sar 
"Tibetan New Year' that had not been consumed during the festival. 
Besides zamba, mainstays were boiled mutton and _ beef. 
Grandmother also boiled yak and sheep bones in a big pot for hours. 
We mixed the resulting oil with zamba, one of Grandmother's 
favorite dishes. We seldom cooked noodles and baked bread. 

I wore sheepskin robes Father and his cousin made and 
leather boots that Grandmother and Mother crafted, which we 
rubbed with oil or butter to soften. 

When Father was about eight years old, he attended a local 
tent school and learned basic math and how to read and write 
Tibetan. Required to herd, he was unable to study for very long. He 
was my first teacher. After supper, by the light of a smoky, flickering 
butter lamp, he taught Tibetan to my brother and me and how to 
count from one to a hundred. We used a dirty, torn elementary 
Tibetan book. Father dictated what he taught, and my brother and 
I used sticks and wrote what we learned in the ash-covered hearth. 
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We had no arithmetic book. Father wrote numbers on the ground, 
which we copied. 

Father knows very little Chinese. 

When I was eight, I began learning Chinese when I enrolled 
in a local primary school. I started to study English in middle school 
and also studied English in high school for one year. 

My brother and I herded my family's calves from the sixth 
to the eighth lunar months until we returned to school. Mother gave 
us two balls of zamba and a military canteen filled with boiled milk. 
We swam in a branch of the Yellow River on hot days, keeping one 
eye on the calves to ensure they didn't find their mothers and leave 
them with no milk. Among the grassland flowers, we ate our zamba, 
which remains the most delicious food I've ever had. 

In September, we were responsible for our horses. We did 
not need to pay much attention during the day, but we had to cross 
several high mountains and drive them home in the evening. 

My grandmother profoundly impacted my personality and 
my interests. I enjoy visiting elders, spending time with them, and 
listening to accounts of their lives. I prefer this to watching films at 
home and reading. Elders' stories help me appreciate their lives; 
through that window, the differences between their lives and mine 
come into focus, allowing me to understand myself better. The 
stories in my first short story collection, Remembering Tomorrow, 
are their lives. I was fortunate to write such narratives before I 
forgot or remembered them dimly. I was born at a time and in a 
place to experience traditional life in the company of lifelong 
herders. My childhood universe was little different from my elders' 
childhoods, empowering me to comprehend better and interpret 
memories of their world. My children and grandchildren may want 
to know about my parents' and grandparents' lives. Remembering 
Tomorrow is a portal providing entrée to understand the past 
better. 


19021. https://amzn.to/39PEsUL and https://amzn.to/3nbTCXx. Films 
I have made include: Jeopardy http://bitly.ws/qxEA; A Tibetan 
Herdswoman http://bitly.ws/qxEy; Painful Transformation 
http://bitly.ws/qxEF; and Inspiration http://bitly.ws/qxEI. 
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Many changes have come to my home area since 2010. 
Locals now have permanent houses and live in fabric tents in 
summer. Black yak-hair tents are gone. Every household now owns 
a TV and motorcycle. More affluent families have cars. Families no 
longer pack their belongings on yaks in moves between pastures. 
Most people use phones; consequently, there is much less visiting. 
The Tibetan New Year period and weddings are some of the few 
times locals gather and chat. Many families have sold their livestock 
and moved to the township town to operate small shops and 
restaurants. Few young people continue herding. As a result, the 
former sense of a tightly bound community is weakening. 

The stories in Good Boys Never Cry were inspired by the 
pre-modern world of my childhood with pastoral people and the 
challenges local people face - particularly women - as the traditional 
world encounters the modern. Observing those around me, I realize 
their lives are imperfect and not what some might expect, which 
motivates me to write about relevant issues. It's important to care 
about human emotions and reveal social issues that make people 
unhappy. For example, rumors about and judgments of others are 
powerful and can seriously damage a person. For this reason, they 
figure prominently in my stories and play a significant role in every 
society. Another issue is men abusing their wives. This common 
cross-cultural sadness is often ignored, especially in male- 
dominated societies. It's helpful to illustrate problems again and 
again. 

Seeing and experiencing the world beyond traditional 
pastoral areas allows one to see, experience, and be empowered. 
Pastoral youth with deep roots in herding areas have worldviews 
that drive cultural changes and generational conflicts, given how 
their conceptions of the world differ. However, I am not challenged 
in communicating with teenagers in my home area, though their 
living conditions are much better than what I experienced at their 
age. This is partly because I am keenly interested in their lives, joys, 
and challenges and ask questions. They also have much better 
access to educational resources and opportunities as compared to 
my experiences, thanks to today's technology facilitating the 
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acquisition of knowledge related to a vast range of things. For 
example, the story that features a woman with epilepsy illustrates 
how local pastoralists traditionally interpret illness from a religious 
perspective but are willing to learn and seek modern medical 
solutions. 

There is no collectively shared ideal Tibetan future. An ideal 
future is for people to be happy, leading the life they want. 


GER 


2022 
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1 


A PREGNANT Boy 


<7 randfather believed time might change everything, but not 
7certain memories. In his early eighties and clad in a silk 
robe, he sat in a shiny red armchair made from juniper 
wood with his four-year-old grandson squirming on his 
lap. He often recalled his childhood even though his cognitive 
ability had declined to the point that sometimes he didn't recognize 
his son unless he was introduced to him. 

Grandfather would never forget the year he turned four. 
Vivid memories of that time would stay with him until he died. His 
father had been a wealthy merchant who regularly traveled to Lhasa 
with the heads of his neighbors’ families, relatives, and friends. 
They traded local yaks and sheep for silk cloth, carpets, barley, and 
rice. 


One evening, after a few weeks at home, the usual group of 
about ten men prepared for their next journey. They packed roasted 
barley flour, butter, cheese, wool blankets, pulverized jerky, 
powdered yogurt, sheep-skin robes, wooden bowls, kettles, pots, 
and a few knives wrapped in small pieces of cloth into yak-leather 
bags. Early the following day, about two hours before sunrise, they 
secured the bags on four yaks, mounted their horses, and set off for 
Lhasa driving ten yaks, twenty sheep, and the pack yaks. 

Grandfather, at this time, was four years old and his parents' 
only child. He spent most of his time with his mother, rarely playing 
with his neighbor's children. After a neighbor's watchdog had 
mauled a neighbor boy, his mother didn't allow him to play with 
neighbor children. 

One summer evening, after playing near his family's tent, he 
tired and lay on his back, gazing up at the thick black clouds that 
gathered and seemed to be quickly moving ever nearer the earth. 
Scared, he rushed into the tent. 
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A half-hour later, black clouds of darkness shrouded the 
earth, and heavy rain fell. As water flowed through the tent, his 
mother held him till the rain stopped. She put a carpet her husband 
had brought from Lhasa on one side of the tent, wrapped her son in 
a wool blanket she had made herself, and waited until he was asleep 
before going outside to drive their yaks into the enclosure and tie 
them all securely. Next, she urged the family's sheep into the sheep 
pen, fastened the gate, and headed back to the tent. 

Thirty minutes later, she had finished cooking beef with 
noodles and woke her son. Groggy with sleep, he rubbed his eyes 
with his hands, sat up, and clung to his mother. He managed to eat 
a small bowl of noodles while his mother ate two bowls. 

"When will Father return?" 

"In a few days," his mother lied, filling the boy's heart with 
joy, so he hugged her. 

Arush of loud noises suddenly punctuated this happy scene. 
The mother could only imagine wolves had attacked the livestock. 

The family's yak enclosure and sheep pen were near the tent, 
on the bank of a small, usually-shallow river that meandered 
through the valley. Children played in the water during summer. 
The mother ran near the river as the yaks and sheep mooed and 
baaed frantically. There were no wolves, but yellow floodwater 
moved slowly down the valley a half kilometer away. Although 
anxious about her family's livestock, she suddenly thought of her 
son and rushed to the tent, picked him up, and moved as fast as 
possible to the top of a nearby hill. She watched floodwater 
surround all her livestock. The yaks were tied to long ropes and 
couldn't escape, and the sheep were locked in the pen. The water 
rose in the river, a tributary that flowed into the Yellow River at the 
end of the valley. The calves and mother yaks frantically mooed as 
they floated and thrashed about before succumbing to the raging 
water. 

The cruel death of the livestock depressed her deeply, but 
she was also concerned about her neighbors. It was now very dark, 
and her neighbors lived several hundred meters away, so there was 
nothing she could do. She put her son inside her robe and held him 
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while sitting on a boulder for about an hour until the floodwaters 
abated. Mother and son then returned to their tent. 

The next morning, she rushed to her neighbors. Although 
they, too, had seen their livestock swept away by the flood, the 
neighbors were all safe. No one knew what to do except wait for the 
family heads to return from Lhasa. 

Four months later, the family heads had still not returned. 
The mother was concerned. Without livestock, they had no dairy 
products or meat. They survived on only a small amount of roasted 
barley flour. She was certain they would starve if they did nothing. 
Not knowing what else to do, she decided to find her brother, who 
lived in another tribe. So on a sunny morning, she packed a wool 
blanket, two wooden bowls, and a small bag with the remaining 
roasted barley flour into a big bag. Squatting, she hoisted the bag 
onto her back and told her son to sit on the bag and hold on by 
putting his arms around her neck. Gripping a walking stick in her 
left hand, she stood, said goodbye to her neighbors, and started her 
journey. Her neighbors worried that she and her son would lose 
their way. She was unsure where her brother lived, having visited 
his family only once a decade earlier. 

Eventually, it was time for lunch after walking for hours 
under the scorching sun with the load on her back. The travelers sat 
near a creek in a deep, forested valley. She unpacked the bag and 
took out the wooden bowls and a small bag of roasted barley flour. 
She put flour in her son's small bowl, scooped creek water with her 
bowl, poured it into her son's bowl, and mixed the flour with water 
using her index finger. She handed it to her son and told him to eat. 
She added a bit of barley to her bow] with water, which she ate when 
her son had finished his bowl. Afterward, hand in hand, they walked 
to a big tree near the creek and rested in the shade. 

A gentle breeze cooled the air, bringing comfort. She lay on 
her back and quickly fell asleep. Her son picked flowers, sniffed 
them, pulled the blossoms apart, and mashed the petals between 
his thumbnails. Growing bored, he put his head in his mother's lap 
and slept. 
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Sudden thunder roused them. Frightened, the boy cried, 
covered his eyes with his palms, and squatted as lightning flashed. 
His mother picked him up, put him in her lap, pulled his head 
against her chest, and stroked his head. She took the wool blanket 
from the bag and wrapped it around him. It rained heavily for a few 
minutes, followed by gentle rain for an hour. A few minutes later, 
the sun was out again. She repacked the bag, put it on her back, 
helped her son assume his perch, and they set out again. 

They were lost in a foggy forested valley a couple of hours 
later. The mother slipped on a moss-covered stone and fell, her left 
hip striking a large stone. In intense pain, she lay on the ground, 
unable to stand. Wrinkling her nose as pain spasmed through her 
left hip and leg, she managed to crawl slowly to a boulder a few 
meters away. Drenched in sweat, she lay against the rock. 

After a week, the two travelers were still very much alone. 
They had seen no one, and she was still unable to stand. Their 
roasted flour was almost finished. The mother told her son to bring 
water from a nearby fresh-water spring in her wooden bowl. She 
added a bit of roasted barley flour, mixed it, and told her son to 
drink it. The boy's hands were covered in scratches from thorny 
shrubs he had pushed through to reach the spring. The mother 
gently touched her son's scratched hands and kissed his forehead. 
She took small comfort, knowing he felt full each time she gave him 
flour mixed with cold water, which she did twice daily. She ate very 
little, believing it was better for her son to eat. 

Four more days passed. The roasted flour was finished. She 
managed to stand, though her hip was still extremely painful, and 
she could not stand steadily. Nevertheless, understanding death 
was waiting for them both if they did nothing, she managed to put 
the bag on her back but explained to her son that she couldn't carry 
him. Holding her son's right hand, they restarted their journey. 

After a few minutes, they rested, again and again ... Finally, 
they crossed that valley and then walked through another before 
spending the night at the foot of a mountain. 

The following day, she woke early with a throbbing hip. The 
flesh was red and, in some places, very dark. There was no open 
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wound. She only knew to pray for recovery. Her son slept under the 
warm wool blanket. In cloudy weather, she woke him and refolded 
the blanket. His shirt had been torn by shrubs, exposing his swollen 
belly, which resembled a balloon in sharp contrast to his skinny legs 
and arms. She knew he was starving to death. After her son put on 
his robe, they started again. 

They walked and rested after about a hundred steps. The son 
was hungry, cried, felt weak, and asked his mother to carry him. She 
understood and carried him for a short distance until the pain in 
her hip forced her to stop. When she asked him to walk, he angrily 
stopped for a while. 

That day, at sunset, they finally reached a mountain top 
from where they saw a cluster of tents at the bottom. She hoped her 
brother was camped there. They had met no one for days and were 
glad to see other herders. 

When they reached the encampment, local children 
surrounded and curiously observed them. They smiled and 
whispered when they saw the outsider-child's swollen belly. A boy 
in a silk shirt shouted, "A pregnant boy!" The children raced away 
in a swirl of loud giggles. 

Soon after, aman came, and when the mother asked, he told 
her that her brother had moved to another tribe a few months 
earlier. The man invited them to his tent and offered food and 
accommodation for the night. 

The next day, not knowing how to reach her brother's new 
tribe, the mother decided to stay where she was and work as a 
servant for a wealthy family. She did most daily chores and 
sometimes herded the family's livestock after a local traditional 
doctor treated her hip. The herdlord told them to live in a small tent 
next to his family's big tent. He promised to provide food and 
clothing for her and her son and pay a yak yearly for her work. 

The tribe's kids played together, but the servant's son played 
alone unless the herdlord's daughter was with him. The girl's 
brother scolded her when he saw her playing with the outsider-boy. 
The local children mocked the servant's son, making fun of his 
swollen belly, though it steadily became smaller. 
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When the boy asked his mother if he was pregnant, she 
stroked his head and said, "That's impossible. Your belly is full of 
gold, so don't worry," diminishing his anxiety. 

The servant boy often went alone to a forest near the tent 
where he lived because he had few playmates. One evening, he 
brought a piece of flat, round, yellow metal home. It was heavy. The 
herdlord decided it was gold and asked, "Where did you find this?" 

The little boy said nothing. 

The next day, the servant boy brought another piece of shiny 
metal identical to what he had brought the day before. His master 
excitedly inquired, "Where did you find this?" 

The little boy did not respond. 

The next day, the herdlord's son played with the servant boy, 
who did not go to the forest with this new companion. 

The herdlord did not know how to get the servant boy to 
divulge where he had found the shiny metal, but he was patient and 
hoped his son would eventually learn this valuable information. 

A few days later, a mounted man leading a packed horse 
arrived. When he neared the herdlord's tent, the servant's boy ran 
to the rider, who dismounted and held the boy in his arms. The 
servant boy's mother came out of the herdlord's tent and could not 
believe her husband was standing before her. She had imagined 
bandits robbing and killing him and his friends. To see him now 
brought such relief that she burst into tears. 


Grandfather stopped his storytelling, stroked his grandson's head, 
and asked, "Why did you smile?" 

The boy grabbed Grandfather's ears from his perch in his lap 
and said, "You smiled, so I smiled." 
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SEVEN YEARS 


\() {2 didn't interact with Mother for days. She lay covered with 
@ her sheep-skin robe on a dry yak skin in the middle of a 
‘cabin made of yak-dung bricks near my family's tent. A 
long cloth pinned to a wall hung over the cabin entrance to resist 
the chilly wind. Every day, I peeked at Mother through a hole in the 
fabric and saw her pale face in the dim light that flowed through a 
square hole in the cabin's wall. She noticed me, gazed at my plump 
cheeks, and groaned in misery. I couldn't understand this and ran 
to Grandmother, who was cooking meat soup in our tent. 

A bit later, Grandmother headed to the cabin, holding a 
bowl of meat soup. I followed, but then Father shouted, ordering 
me to stay back. I could see Father's angry face above the adobe 
stove, where he warmed himself, sitting cross-legged on the right 
side of the tent. I was afraid to keep looking at Father and put my 
head down. 

Recalling that my two sisters and brother had gone to fetch 
water from the nearby Yellow River, I yearned to join them but 
decided against it when I considered Father's wrathful face. He had 
once warned me not to fetch water with my siblings, but I had 
ignored him. He spanked me after we returned home. It was 
dangerous for a five-year-old boy to bring water from the Yellow 
River. From that day on, I dared not go without Father's 
permission. 

Older Sister was nine, and Younger Sister was seven. Each 
carried a wooden bucket full of water on their back. Brother was six 
and held a big red metal scoop in his right hand. Water had splashed 
on my sisters’ robes, leaving wet spots that had turned dark. They 
placed the buckets of water on the tent's upper left side with our 
family's utensils. Brother rubbed his hands continuously. 
Understanding his hands were cold, Father told him to sit near the 
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stove and warm up. He complied, crying as his hands hurt as they 
warmed. 

Eventually, Grandmother returned with the bowl still half 
full of meat soup. 

Grandmother and I shared her bowl and had two more 
bowls of meat soup. My two sisters sat next to Grandmother and me 
on the left side of the tent. They whispered and laughed while 
eating. Brother quietly ate his soup, sitting next to Father. 
Sometimes, Brother looked at our sisters, and a smile appeared. I 
was sure they had had a lot of fun when they were fetching water. I 
was eager to know all about it. 

After our meal, my siblings rushed out of the tent, laughing. 
I ran after them but fell to the ground at the tent entrance. I cried 
and lay on the ground until Grandmother came, picked me up, and 
kissed me. I kept crying and kicked her belly. She pulled off my 
sheep-skin robe and leather boots. I was naked and shivering. She 
put me on her back, inside her sheep-skin robe. I saw the worry on 
her oily, wrinkled face, so I stopped crying. 

Meanwhile, Father rode a sharp-horned black yak and drove 
our family's yaks back from a nearby high mountain. My sisters and 
brother helped Father tether the yaks in the enclosure near our tent. 

Later, Father entered the tent without my brother and 
sisters, who often played near the yak enclosure after tethering the 
yaks. Father took me from Grandmother's back and asked her to 
attend to Mother. He put me into his sheep-skin robe pouch where 
it was warm. I touched his chest, studied his big nose, and smiled. 
He smiled in return. 

By now, it was getting dark in the tent. Father lit a butter 
lamp in front of Buddhist images on our family shrine, in the upper 
part of the right side of the tent, and prayed to the Three Jewels. I 
listened to every word. 

On the left side of the tent, my sisters and brother were 
telling folktales and deciphering riddles to see who was the 
smartest. I wanted to join them and asked Father to help me put on 
my yak-leather boots and tie my sheep-skin robe with a red sash. I 
sat next to Brother, listened to their stories, and sometimes dozed. 
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Father chanted scriptures while holding prayer beads in his left 
hand and spinning a prayer wheel in his right. 

Suddenly, we heard a baby cry. My brother and sisters fell 
silent and rushed to the cabin. 

It was a quiet night. Stars glistened around a big moon ina 
blue-black sky. I went outside and saw a gigantic yak near the cabin 
under the bright moonlight. I was afraid to walk near the cabin, but 
my eagerness to see the baby won out. My brother and sisters were 
huddled at the cabin door, reluctant to enter. A butter lamp 
flickered near Mother's folded sheep-skin robe pillow. Mother was 
kneeling, covered with her sheep-skin in bed, and hunched over as 
she nursed an infant lying on its back on a piece of dried sheep-skin. 

Afterward, Grandmother wrapped the baby in the dried 
sheep-skin and put her in her robe pouch. 

I was thrilled to have another sister and rushed back to the 
tent to report this good news to Father. A big smile decorated 
Father's face until I added, "It's a girl." 

Disappointment immediately registered on Father's face as 
his smile dissolved. He said nothing, and I kept quiet. 

I slept with Father, who didn't fall asleep until midnight. I 
wondered why he was unhappy to have an adorable daughter, but 
then I recalled his regular prayer, "Please! The Three Jewels! Bless 
and help me. I want another son, not another daughter." 

I don't know who gave me my first name, but I remember how I got 
my second name. 

One snowy winter morning, as I was walking near our tent 
yard, Brother shouted at me to get away. He was trying to catch 
birds and lay on the ground several meters from a plastic basin, 
propped up by a short stick. He held one end of a long yak-hair rope 
in his right hand. The other rope end was tied to the stick. A bird 
pecked at a bit of dry cheese from under the basin, hopped back, 
and looked around the basin. The bird then tried to pick up another 
bit of dry cheese from under the basin. I coughed as Brother was 
about to jerk the rope, and the bird flapped away. Brother stood and 
shoved me. I fell and cried. Brother ignored me and continued his 
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attempts to catch birds. 

I rolled on the ground several times, stood, put two fingers 
in my mouth, cried, and trotted to our tent, where I found my 
parents and one of my cousins sitting in the lower part of the right 
side of the tent, making a new sheep-skin robe for my older sister. 
She often helped Father herd on rainy and snowy days. She had 
done this since she was seven. Sometimes, she herded yaks alone 
when Father was busy with something else. Older Sister's sheep- 
skin robe had several holes in the lower back because when she 
herded on rainy and snowy days, her robe would get wet, and holes 
had formed from repeated drying. 

I sat on Mother's lap and continued sobbing. Mother kissed 
my forehead and put my hands inside her robe and on her belly to 
warm them. Sitting on Mother's lap was so comfortable, and as my 
hands warmed, I refused to leave when Mother resumed her work 
on the sheep-skin robe. 

Cousin grabbed me, telling me to let Mother sew. Ignoring 
him, I continued sitting on Mother's lap. Cousin then dragged me 
away from Mother and beat the back of my left hand with a dry piece 
of sheep-skin. I ran to Grandmother, sitting on the left side of the 
tent, hugged her, and sobbed more loudly. When Cousin tried to 
beat me again, Grandmother shielded me and scolded him. Holding 
me on her lap, Grandmother consoled, "Don't cry! I promise I'll ask 
your father to buy you candy next time he goes to town if you stop 
crying.” 

I loved candy, so I tried to stop crying but couldn't. My hand 
hurt a lot. Eventually, I dozed off on Grandmother's lap. 

The next day was sunny, and everyone was working 
industriously. In the morning, my parents and Cousin finished 
making the sheep-skin robe. My sisters chopped meat into small 
pieces on a cutting board while Grandmother kneaded dough to 
make noodles in a basin. Father liked noodles, so they prepared 
noodles for lunch. Mother's sheep-skin robe covered our baby 
sister, who lay where Mother slept on a dry yak skin. Brother gently 
patted her, lulling her to sleep when she cried. 

After lunch, when Father decided to visit one of his cousins, 
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I asked him to take me with him. He refused, so I begged. When that 
didn't work, I rushed to Grandmother, sitting near the tent 
entrance, chanting scriptures. I told her I wanted to go with Father. 
Grandmother explained, "You are a child, and children don't visit 
other families. Locals will think you are a bad boy if you visit other 
families with your father. Good boys listen to their parents and stay 
at home." 

After I pleaded and reminded her that Cousin had beaten 
me the day before, Grandmother relented and asked Father to take 
me with him. 

Father agreed. He mounted a polled black yak with a white 
spot in the center of its head, and I sat behind him. We rode for 
three hours to our destination. Father's cousin's neighbor's 
watchdog was roaming near the neighbor's tent. I kept looking at 
the dog, afraid it would attack us. Fortunately, the dog trotted 
behind the neighbor's tent and disappeared. 

Father's cousin and wife came out of their tent when their 
watchdog barked at us. The wife ran over to the dog and grabbed its 
head, stopping its barks. Father's cousin helped me dismount and 
led the riding yak to their family's yak enclosure. 

As we entered the family's tent, I bashfully gripped the lower 
part of Father's sheep-skin robe. Several yak-skin bags containing 
barley, rice, and flour were stacked in the tent center. Deity images 
were positioned on a small adobe square box in the upper part of 
the tent's right side. A butter lamp flickered in front of the figures. 
Father's cousin sat beside Father and me on the tent's right side, 
near the adobe stove. Cousin's wife offered me a small bowl of milk 
tea that I dared not take. Father smacked my knee and told me to 
take it. Afraid Father would hit me again if I didn't take the bowl, I 
accepted it with my right hand and set it on the ground with a red 
face. Father and his cousin drank several bowls of milk tea as 
Cousin's wife made meat dumplings. I was extremely thirsty and 
swallowed several times while watching Father drink his milk tea. I 
was so timid that I didn't even sip the milk tea in my bowl. I kept 
my head down and listened to Father and his cousin chat. 

When Cousin's wife offered dumplings in a metal basin, 
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Father placed the basin in front of me because I was sitting between 
him and his cousin. I watched stream rise from the warm dumplings 
with lowered head, sniffed, and swallowed again. Father's cousin 
handed me a dumpling when he realized I was too self-conscious to 
eat. I wiped the sweat from my forehead, took the dumpling, and 
rolled it in my filthy hands, turning the dumpling dark. Father's 
cousin said, "Don't be shy. Eat it!" 

Not looking at him, I put the dumpling in my robe pouch 
and mumbled, "I'm not hungry.” 

Father and his cousin continued chatting while eating. In 
the end, three dumplings remained in the basin. 

As the sun set behind a high mountain, Father and I 
prepared to leave for home. The family gave me the small bowl the 
wife had offered me milk tea in when we arrived. A dab of butter 
was stuck on the bottom of the bowl. I accepted the bowl, 
understanding it was a gift for my first visit to the family. 

As Father and I passed the neighboring tent, their watchdog 
ran and jumped on and off our riding yak's back. Father pulled out 
his dog-beater from his robe pouch, a short, thick stick with a hole 
in one end. A yak-leather rope was threaded through this hole. 
Father swung the dog-beater around his head and hit the dog on the 
head the next time it leaped upon the yak's back. 

The neighbor's family's head, a tall, strong man, rushed 
towards us, holding a long stick, and hit the dog with the stick, 
sending it yowling away. Taking a deep breath, he asked, "Are you 
okay? Did the dog bite you?" 

Father said, "Don't worry. No one is hurt." 

The man picked up a big stone, threw it in the dog's 
direction, and said, "Come have tea in my tent." 

Although appreciating his sincere invitation, Father replied, 
"No, thanks! It's getting dark, and we must return home before it's 
too dark," and said goodbye. 

As we neared our tent, I began crying from the pain in my 
butt. Surprised, Father asked, "What's wrong with you? Do you miss 
your mother?" 

I just continued sobbing. 
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When our watchdog barked, Grandmother came out, lifted 
me off the back of the yak, and asked, "Why are you crying? Are you 
hungry?" 

I said, "Yes, I'm hungry, and my bottom hurts!" 

Grandmother untied my sash, pulled down my underwear, 
inspected my butt, and exclaimed, "It's bleeding!" 

She stared at Father and scolded, "Bad father! You didn't 
take care of your son!" 

Father did not reply as he held my hand while we entered 
the tent. Ordering me to lie facing the ground, he burned a bunch 
of wool and sprinkled the ash on my wound, which stopped the 
bleeding. 

It was so painful that I couldn't sleep well that night. 

The next morning, Cousin came to visit. When Father told 
him about the dog attack, Cousin advised changing my name. He 
had heard a story about a boy who often had trouble. His parents 
had taken the boy to a local lama, who had changed his name. 
Afterward, there were no more problems. My parents thought this 
was convincing, so Father and Cousin decided to visit our local lama 
and request a new name for me. 

At noon, Father and Cousin left on two horses. 

Two days later, they returned with a new name for me. From 

that day, I was called Sayroo. 
Several months later, it was time to move from the winter to the 
summer pasture. I sat behind Grandmother on a black horse. My 
older sisters and Brother rode yaks, while my parents rode horses 
and drove our yaks. Youngest Sister was crying inside Mother's robe 
on her back. Mother and Father were busy with a pack yak dragging 
a canvas bag that had fallen from its back. Mother had no time to 
nurse the baby. 

Our watchdog drooled with a hanging tongue as it followed 
us. When the dog got near us, our horse suddenly kicked it and 
bolted, sending me tumbling to the ground where a clump of dry 
yak-dung struck my throat, bruising it and making it swell. 

Grandmother didn't sleep well that night because my throat 
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was painful. She thought I would die and blamed herself for not 
controlling the horse. 

Another time, now at the summer pasture, just like every day, I 
woke, rubbed my eyes, dressed, and went out to pee. Grandmother 
held her prayer wheel in her left hand and chanted scriptures near 
the tent entrance. I went out and gazed at Mother and my older 
sisters milking yaks in the yak enclosure. 

Older Sister ordered Second Sister to tie a calf after it had 
nursed its mother for a few minutes. Second Sister pulled the calf 
from its mother by its neck-rope and twisted its tail with her right 
hand. The calf jerked and stepped on Second Sister's right foot. 
Second Sister lost control of the calf, lifted her foot in agony, and 
turned in circles on her right foot. Tears coursed down her 
unwashed face as she squinted at Oldest Sister, who rushed to the 
calf, pulled it from its mother, tied it, and kicked it in the belly. 

Ignoring Second Sister's sobs, Mother continued milking a 
white yak while I walked over to Grandmother. 

Father had breakfast alone. After Mother and my sisters 
finished milking, he would drive our yaks to a high grassy mountain 
far from our tent. Father woke up Brother and asked him to tend to 
Baby Sister, who was sleeping on the tent's left side. 

I sat next to Grandmother, who was reciting something. I 
wondered why she chanted so often, so I asked. Looking into my 
eyes, she said, "I'm chanting scripture.” 

"Why do you chant scripture so often?" 

Grandmother replied, "Good people chant scripture. Bad 
people don't." 

I embraced Grandmother, "Please teach me some 
scriptures. I want to be a good person like you!" 

Grandmother smiled, stroked my head, and began teaching 
me, but then Baby Sister cried. I ran over to her, kissed her 
forehead, and gently patted her tummy until she stopped crying. 

After breakfast, Mother put some candy and fried bread in a 
plastic bag. Handing it to Brother, she sent us off to herd the calves, 
which we drove to a valley near our tent. 
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At noon, we ate the candy. We put the bread in the stream 
to soften it and ate it all. The calves grazed near the stream, 
although some came near us and sniffed when I peed. 

There were small pools near the creek from which Brother 
caught frogs and put them into another pool. I was afraid to catch 
frogs and was terrified when one leaped over my feet and plopped 
into a pool. I picked up a piece of dried yak dung and flung it at the 
frog, which rolled over, showing its white belly. 

After a while, a boy with long, tangled, dirty hair joined us. 
He took off his sheep-skin robe. Clad in long red underwear and a 
black shirt, he joined Brother in catching frogs. An hour later, while 
gazing at me, he asked Brother, "Is he your brother?" 

"Yes, he's my brother." 

Tossing his long hair back over his right shoulder, he asked 
me, "Why is your hair so short? Are you a real man?" 

Not knowing what to say, I said nothing. 

Brother pushed that boy declaring, "He's my brother. Of 
course, he's a real man!" 

The boy pushed Brother, who punched him in the face and 
grabbed his messy hair. Crying, the boy hurriedly put his robe under 
his left arm and raced toward his family's calves. 

When we were about to drive our calves back home in the 
early evening, Brother cautioned, "Don't tell our parents that I 
punched the boy." 

Sensing an opportunity, I stared into Brother's big, round 
eyes and replied, "I won't tell if you tell me folktales tonight." 

He nodded in agreement, and together we drove the calves 
back home. 

After dinner, I sat on Father's lap and asked, "Father, do you 
love me?" 

He looked into my eyes, "Of course, I love you." 

I said, "I want to have long hair. Don't cut my hair next time 
it grows long." 

"Why do you want to have long hair?" 

"I want to be a real man." 
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Father chuckled and sipped milk tea from a dragon- 
decorated bowl. 

After dinner, Brother and I shared Brother's and Father's 
sheep-skins and slept side by side. I asked Brother to tell me some 
folktales. 

He paused and said, "I'm tired. I'll tell you next time." 

I begged him, but he slept, so I told Father that Brother had 
fought with a boy. Father woke Brother and scolded him, "I told you 
not to fight with neighbor children. You are so disobedient! I'll have 
to slap you, or you won't obey me." 

Brother pinched the back of my right hand and announced, 
"He killed a frog today.” 

Father turned to me, "Bad boy! Why did you do that? Did it 
eat your food?" 

I dared not say anything, pretending I hadn't heard. 

I couldn't sleep, worrying Father would beat Brother and me 

the next morning. 
It snowed in late October. Water dripped from the top of the tent 
and streamed through on the floor. Mother used a stick with a bent 
end to hit the tent top where snow accumulated. I ran out and 
watched snow fly from the tent as Mother flicked it off. The 
sunshine was so bright and light from the snow that it hurt to open 
my eyes, so I went back inside. 

I saw sweat on Mother's forehead. Brother stood next to 
Mother and said, "You're sweating. Hand me the stick, and I'll do 
it.” 

Mother hit the tent top several more times, handed the stick 
to Brother, and said, "Be careful. Don't hurt yourself." 

Mother poured milk tea from an old kettle into her and 
Grandmother's bowls. I walked over and sipped Mother's tea. 
Looking at her, I noticed sweat running down her face. I handed her 
the bowl and walked over to Brother. He was also sweating and 
threw the stick on the ground. I tried to pick it up, but it was so 
heavy that I couldn't lift it above my shoulders. As I tried to lift it 
over my head again, the stick fell and struck Brother's head. He 
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angrily kicked my ankle. It was so painful that tears filled my eyes. 
I bit his right arm. He kicked me again and punched my nose. With 
a rivulet of blood running from my nose, I ran to Grandmother. She 
used yak wool to wipe away the blood, stroked my head, and 
murmured, "Don't cry. Good boys don't cry." 

Picking up a stick, Mother headed directly at Brother. 
Glaring at me, he rushed out of the tent before Mother could catch 
him. I sobbed for a while. When I stopped, Grandmother said, 
"You're a good boy. Don't fight your brother, even if he beats you. 
He's your brother and older than you. You should respect him. It'll 
disgrace our family and destroy your reputations if others see you 
two fight." 

I nodded, agreeing, "Yes. My nose hurts. I'll not fight 
Brother again." 

Brother didn't come home the whole day. Instead, he went 
to our neighbor's tent. In the early evening, I missed him. I searched 
for him and saw he was helping my aunt fetch water. I wanted to 
play and called him, but he ignored me, so I played with my older 
sisters. 

At sundown, Brother climbed the mountain where Father 
was herding yaks. 

At dinner, Mother told Father about our clash. Father stared 
at Brother and said, "I'll beat you to death if you fight your brother 
again. Today, I won't beat you because you helped me drive the yaks 
home." 

A few days passed, and the snow melted. 

Then one chilly morning, Mother urged Father to get up, 
declaring, "Someone has stolen ten yaks!" 

Father dressed quickly and told Brother to call my aunt's 
son, who was in his twenties. "Did you see my dog-beater?" he asked 
Mother, who located it under a mat. 

Ten minutes later, Cousin entered our tent with a rifle slung 
on his back. Looking at it, I asked, "Why is that rifle on your back?" 

"I'm going to kill thieves." 

"Why do you want to kill thieves?" 

"Because I'm a real man. You should be a real man like me 
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when you're an adult." 

I nodded in agreement. 

Cousin stopped talking, picked up a saddle from the lower 
part of the tent, and carried it outside. Father grabbed another 
saddle and followed. Brother and I watched Father and Cousin 
saddle two horses and ride eastward. 

Two days later, as my family was having lunch, my family's 
watchdog barked. I ran outside and saw Father and Cousin driving 
thirteen yaks toward our tent. I shouted, "Father and Cousin are 
back!" 

Father and Cousin dismounted and came inside after tying 
their horses near our tent. When Brother and I went to drive the 
yaks into a valley where my family's other yaks were, Brother 
announced, "Three of these yaks are not our family's!" 

Not knowing which yaks were ours, I asked, "Which ones are 
not ours?" 

He pointed to two black-polled female yaks and a big, sharp- 
horned yak. I looked at these three yaks carefully and ran back 
home. 

Father was having milk tea, sitting next to Cousin as they 
waited for Mother to finish cooking noodles with beef. Sitting next 
to Cousin, I declared, "Three of those yaks aren't our family's." 

Cousin looked at me, "I told you I'm a real man. I aimed my 
rifle at the thieves, who fearfully begged me not to kill them. They 
said they'd give us three yaks if I didn't shoot them." 

As I looked silently at Cousin, he asked, "Do you think I'm a 
real man?" 

"Oh, yes, you're areal man! I want to be a real man like you." 

I admiringly looked at Cousin's rifle lying against a yak 
saddle on the right side of the tent. As I was about to touch the rifle, 
Grandmother shouted, "Don't touch it!" 

I was shocked and cried. 

Cousin looked at me and sneered, "Coward! You're not a real 
man." 

I was unhappy and had no appetite that night. I asked 
Grandmother, "Am I a cowardly boy?" 
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She said, "You're a good boy and a real man." 

I felt better and announced, "I'm hungry.” 

Ignoring me, Mother asked Father, "Who are the thieves?" 

After a bit, Father said, "My sworn brother and one of his 
cousins.” 

"What bad people!" Mother said angrily. 

Father started to say something but stopped and heaved a 
sigh. 

I knew Father's sworn brother, a strong, tall man with long 
hair, a beard, and a pointed nose. A few weeks earlier, he visited 
Father and gave candy to my siblings and me. I liked him and called 
him "Uncle." Grandmother had said, "Uncle is a good man." 

I looked at unhappy Father, sat on Grandmother's lap, and 
asked, "Is Uncle a good man? Mother said he's a bad man." 

"Your mother's right. He's a bad man. Never betray anyone. 
Be a good boy. Good boys are born in Heaven in the next life." 

Father remained silent, and other family members didn't 
say anything. 

After a while, we slept. 

A year passed. I was now seven and started a new journey. 

Brother and I swam naked in a brook near our tent one hot 
summer day. The water came up to our knees. As I lay in the water, 
my belly scratched a stone. When I saw blood on my stomach, I 
cried and ran home. 

Entering the tent, I noticed a large-mouthed visitor with a 
dark complexion wearing a fabric robe sitting next to Father on the 
right side of the tent. I later learned he was my tribe's leader, and 
his brother taught Tibetan in our local primary school. 

The leader stopped talking to Father, looked at me, and 
counseled, "Don't cry. You're a good boy. Good boys never cry." 

Although I felt a lot of pain, I stopped crying. I imagined he 
would think I was a bad boy if I continued crying. 

The leader said, "I said you're a good boy. See, you stopped 
crying." 

I was shy and ashamed that I had cried. I squatted next to 
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Grandmother and said nothing. 

Grandmother wiped the blood with her hands and said, 
"Don't swim if your brother asks you to swim with him." 

I nodded and kept my head down. 

In the late evening, after the leader left, I asked 
Grandmother why he had visited. 

"He announced that you and your brother must enroll in 
school in September.” 

I remembered one of my older male cousins had escaped 
from the local primary school when he was ten and had returned 
home at night. Cousin's father had scolded him and persuaded him 
to return. Cousin was reluctant, saying he didn't want to suffer from 
hunger. "I don't want to go to school. I don't want to starve," I 
proclaimed. 

Grandmother encouraged, "I heard the school's new 
headmaster is a kind local man who takes good care of the 
students." 

"I don't want to go to school. I'll miss you and my parents," 
I continued. 

"You won't miss us. Your brother must also go to school," 
said Grandmother. 

I wanted to know why, so Grandmother explained, "Your 
uncle's son was chosen by lottery to go to school, but your uncle 
wants his son to be a herder. Your brother will go to school in place 
of your uncle's son; otherwise, the government will punish your 
uncle." 

Father consulted a local lama a few days later, who selected 
an auspicious day for Brother and me to enroll in school. 

Two days before our departure, Father went to the local 
town and returned home at noon with two pairs of cloth pants, 
jackets, and long underwear. One set of underwear was red, and the 
other was gray. Brother and I argued over the gray pair because we 
thought red underwear was for girls. Eventually, Father persuaded 
Brother to wear the red pair. Father told us to wash our faces and 
feet, and then he cut our hair short, above eyebrow level, with a pair 
of big scissors. 
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That night, I slept with Grandmother, who advised, "Don't 
forget to recite scriptures every night at school. You'll be smarter if 
you chant every night." 

"Yes. I'll recite scriptures every night,” I promised. 

We slept. 

The following day, Brother and I got up earlier than usual, 
dressed, and again washed our faces. After breakfast, Father, 
Brother, and I offered incense behind my family's tent to bring good 
luck. 

We mounted a white horse, with Brother in front. Father 
rode a black horse. Mother mounted a black horse with a white spot 
around one eye. After bidding goodbye to the rest of my family and 
my aunt and her son, we headed to the township town. 
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FICKLE LOVE 


«3; mother lived with her son and daughter in a small tent. 
As She had never married, so they didn't know their father 
and never asked her about him. 

The boy herded their six sheep while the girl herded three 
female yaks and two calves. Their mother collected yak dung for fuel 
near their tent and prepared noodles for their evening meals. 

They were not rich, but they cared for each other. They liked 
the feeling of caring about each other and led a happy life until their 
mother's death when the boy had just turned ten, and the girl was 
only nine. Then the boy and girl were less happy. Nevertheless, the 
children continued to herd their family's livestock, which increased 
until they were no longer the poorest family in their tribe. 

Years passed. The young woman fell in love with a man from 
a neighboring tribe, but when her lover eventually asked her to 
marry him, she hesitated. 

A few yaks were stolen from their tribe leader during this 
time. He came to their home and accused her brother of being the 
thief. He told the young man to confess and compensate. 

The young man protested his innocence, but the night the 
yaks had been stolen, he had passed the leader's home to visit his 
lover and had been seen. The leader warned the young man, "You 
have three days to confess. I was told you were riding a yak near my 
home the night the yaks were stolen. If you don't confess, I'll take 
you to the local police station." 

His sister was sure her brother hadn't stolen the yaks. The 
day after the leader left her tent, her lover visited. Learning why she 
was so anxious, he revealed that a thief from his tribe had stolen 
those yaks and sold them cheaply to his tribe members. 
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Two days later, she told her brother, "A herd mate told mea 
thief from our neighbor tribe stole the yaks. You should inform the 
leader." 

Her brother agreed. Later, the tribe leader apologized to the 
young man declaring him innocent. 

After the young woman decided to marry her lover, he 
regularly visited her at night. She was happy but didn't tell others, 
keeping the relationship a secret. 

When she became pregnant, her lover stopped visiting. Still, 
she believed that one day he would return, and they would marry. 

Some months later, even after giving birth to a daughter, her 
lover did not return. 

She was deeply hurt when her lover eventually visited and 
told her he was married. She decided not to tell her daughter who 
her father was, deciding her lover did not deserve to know his 
daughter and would never enjoy her love and attention. 

She lived with her daughter and unmarried brother and was 
devoted to them. 

Her brother helped a woman who lived with her mother 
pack their yaks when they moved from their winter pasture to 
summer pasture and from summer pasture to winter pasture. Later, 
when he learned the woman had fallen in love with a wealthy man 
from another tribe, he no longer helped her and her mother. 
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GIRL WITH A TAIL 


™ \/n a windy winter evening, a little girl with curly, tousled 
~) |hair played with her only playmate, a boy about her age. 
Zé, They picked up white and black stones and arranged them 
in lines, pretending the stones were their yaks. While they played in 
the boy's family's yak enclosure, their clothes got dirtier and dirtier 
as gusts of cold wind swirled dust into the air, darkening the sky. 
The two children periodically dabbed their eyes with their sleeves 
until the gusts relented. 

The two children were the same age and height, although 
the boy was chubbier than the girl, who ran much faster than the 
boy. Once their interest in the stone yaks faded, they moved to a 
corner of the yak-dung wall enclosure. 

Occupying the best, warmer place in the corner, the girl 
started a story she had learned from the boy's grandmother, whom 
she liked visiting when the boy refused to play or ignored her. She 
squatted comfortably and began: 


a 


Once a mouse family had a nest by a tree near a small lake. The mouse 
mother led her kids into their neighboring family's yak enclosure near 
their nest to collect wild baby yams. When the mouse mother found a 
big white wild yam, she excitedly told her kids that it was auspicious 
and would bring good fortune, so she wrapped it in a strip of yellow silk 
she had stolen from the neighboring family. 


The boy interrupted, "How did the mouse mother steal the 
cloth?" 

The girl stared at the boy, not knowing the answer and 
wondering why she hadn't asked the grandmother. So, she replied, 
"The point is not how she stole the cloth. Just let me finish the 
story." 
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When the boy nodded, the girl smiled and continued: 


The mouse mother put the white yam in a wooden box and locked it 
with a wooden lock. She put a wooden key on a small wooden table 
and told her three kids, "Don't eat the yam!" 


The boy asked, "Did the little mice eat the yam?" 

The girl said, "Be patient! You'll know what happened to the 
yam when I finish!" 

The boy looked at the girl, blinked several times, and said, 
"Okay. Please continue." 

The girl didn't remember exactly where she was in the story, 
thought for a second, recalled the next part, and continued: 


A pika family moved nearby, becoming the mouse family's neighbor. 
The pika mother was lazy and didn't collect wild baby yams, so she 
ordered her kids to go with the mouse family and collect wild baby yams. 
Her kids had poor collection skills, so they didn't have many. 

One day, the pika mother visited the mouse family when the 
mouse mother was absent. The pika mother asked the little mice, "May 
| take your family's big, white yam? We invited some monks to chant 
scriptures to bring good fortune to our family. | want to offer them the 
white yam." 

The little mice replied in unison, "Mother told us not to open 
the box, so we can't give you the white yam." 

Annoyed by their reluctance, the pika mother grabbed the 
wooden key, opened the box, clutched the white yam, and raced away. 
When the mouse mother returned home, she found her kids were 
crying and asked, "What's wrong?" 

One little mouse sobbed, "The mother pika stole our family's 
white yam." 

After glancing into the open wooden box, the mouse mother 
rushed outside and spied the pika mother hurrying home. The mouse 
mother shouted, "Stop!" but she only ran faster. The mouse mother 
chased the pika mother and, catching up with her, grabbed her tail in 
her mouth, bit down hard, cutting off her tail. 
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In great pain, the pika mother stopped. The mouse mother 
jerked the white yam from the pika mother and returned home. That's 
why pikas have no tails. 


The boy laughed so hard he rolled on the ground as warm 
tears trickled down his plump cheeks. Suddenly he stopped 
laughing, stared at the girl, and asked, "Do you believe some people 
have tails?" 

"Impossible!" 

"Do you have a tail?" 

The girl was startled, "What?" 

"I said, 'Do you have a tail?" 

The girl responded, "Well, do you have a tail?" 

"We're different. I don't have a tail, but maybe you do." 

"We're the same. You're a person, and I'm a person. I also 
don't have a tail." 

"I told you we're different. Grandfather told me that if 
siblings sleep together and have children, the children will have 
tails." 

"People don't have tails. For example, have you seen any 
people with tails?" 

"No." 

"Are you sure if siblings sleep together and have children, 
they'll have tails?" 

"Yes, because that's what Grandfather said. You must have 
a tail. I want to see it." 

"What?" 

"You are your mother and your mother's brother's daughter, 
so you must have a tail." 

"My uncle is not my father.” 

"Your father is your uncle!" the boy insisted, pushing the girl 
over and rushing home. 

The girl cried in the corner for a few minutes and then ran 
outside. 
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Fifteen years later, the little girl who had played in the yak enclosure 
had become a beautiful woman and married her childhood 
playmate, the boy. When she mentioned their childhood, they 
recounted stories from that time. Teasingly, the beautiful woman 
asked, "Do you think I have a tail?" 

At first, her husband felt guilty for bullying her when they 
were children, but then he smiled and teased, "Probably you do!" 

They both laughed. 
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THE BOY 


“\. got up on a chilly winter morning, pulled on my sheep-skin 
‘robe, and rushed out of my family's house. Father was 
““* helping Brother drive the yaks out of the enclosure. Brother 
often drove my family's yaks to the mountains in the morning. 

As I peed near my family's yak enclosure, I noticed a gray, 
small bird pecking at a bone. The bird checked in every direction 
while pecking the bone. I watched the bird which was near me. I 
picked up a pebble and threw it, hitting the bird's head, killing it. 

I was only five years old and didn't know what to do with the 
dead bird, so I picked it up and ran to my family's house before 
Father found out. My family's cat was sleeping near my family's 
metal stove in the middle of the living room. I offered the dead bird 
to the cat hoping it would take care of the evidence. It sniffed, 
turned its head away, closed its eyes, and resumed sleeping. 

I saw Father approaching. Not knowing what to do and 
feeling very anxious, I kicked the cat's belly, which sent it yowling 
and racing out of the house. 

Blood oozed from the dead bird's beak. I held it in my hand 
and tried to run out of our house before Father entered, but it was 
too late. 

My family moved from summer to winter pasture on the first day of 
November. 

The next day was sunny. My family's and neighbors’ yaks 
were amicably grazing along a small brook near my house. Some 
yaks were lying near the creek. A few calves ran along the creek. 

The only sound was a bird chirping in the distance. 

There was one yak in my family's yak enclosure. 

After breakfast, my sisters and brother entered my family's 
yak enclosure. I followed them. I was six years old and scared of 
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yaks. I didn't get near the yak. I observed them from a distance. The 
yak was black, four years old, polled, and had a big white blotch on 
her forehead. 

My older sister put a rope through the yak's nose while my 
younger sister clutched the yak's forehead hair. The yak couldn't 
move easily. My older sister mounted the yak. Brother handed her 
the yak's tail, which she clutched in her right hand while tightly 
holding the rope in her left. 

My younger sister moved her hand from the yak's forehead. 
The yak ran and jumped for several minutes. Eventually, my sister 
fell and rolled over. 

My younger sister and brother burst into laughter. I laughed 
too. 

It was the best performance I witnessed in my early 
childhood. 

Winter came. Mother had decided to be sterilized a few months 
after giving birth to my sister, her fifth child. 

One evening Father mounted a white horse, and I sat behind 
him. Mother rode a black, gentle horse with my baby sister in her 
robe pouch. We left our home and headed to the local township 
town. 

We were in a hurry and rode our horses fast. Once we got to 
the town at sunset, we put our horses in a big yard belonging to a 
family friend. Father told him we'd be back in a few days. We soon 
found a freight truck heading to the county town with a small white 
Beijing-brand car in the back. The trucker told us to get in the back 
of the truck, where there were a few folded black yak-hair tents. My 
parents sat next to one another on folded tents. I leaned against 
Father and shared his seat. 

It got dark. A big moon shone brightly in the blue sky. 

While my parents chatted with other passengers, I was so 
cold my body trembled, and I couldn't speak. 

Father asked the driver to stop. We went to the small car. 
Father opened the front door and explained my situation to the two 
monks. One monk asked me to sit on his lap. I didn't know him, so 
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I shook my head. Father lifted me and put me on the monk's lap. I 
remained quiet, even though the monks said a lot to me. 

It was warm inside the car. I soon slept on the monk's lap. 
It was Saturday. Most students went home after lunch. I never went 
home on weekends because my family lived far from school. Instead, 
I wandered about the schoolyard with my friends, who also didn't 
go home for lunch. 

My family didn't have a motorcycle or car. We had to travel 
for hours on horseback to reach the town where the school was 
located. My parents came to pick me up only for winter and summer 
vacations. 

That afternoon I had a headache. I lay under the shadow of 
a tree behind the teaching building and napped. 

My Tibetan teacher and a student woke me up. The teacher 
asked me to go to my dorm, put on my Tibetan robe, and return. I 
dared not disobey and trotted to my dorm, where I unfolded my 
robe, dressed up, and returned to the back of the teaching building. 

My Tibetan teacher sat with two local government clerks 
and three people who worked for the county Education Bureau. 
They drank beverages and bottles of water and chatted with each 
other in Chinese and Tibetan. 

Five other students and I wore robes and stood before them 
under the scorching sun. We kept quiet and waited for our Tibetan 
teacher's command. When he gestured for us to start, we danced for 
around twenty minutes without music, sweating and panting. 

The visitors continued to chat, ignoring our performance. 
Noticing this, our teacher gestured for us to stop. 

I didn't stay to listen to their conversations as the other 
students did. Instead, I rushed back to the big tree where my earlier 
nap had been interrupted and lay in the shade. 

I slept. 

When I awoke, everybody was gone. 

One winter day, my aunt and neighbor women used trowels to dig 
up wild baby yams in the half-frozen soil of their yak enclosures. A 
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little six-year-old girl leaned against her mother and raked the 
ground surface with a yak horn. 

My father was sewing robes for my brother and me. When 
he finished in the early evening, Brother and I put them on and ran 
inside through the yak enclosures, one by one. The wild yam 
collectors complimented us on our robes. 

We were very happy. 
I saw a vulture circling above a high mountain top one day and 
reported this to Grandmother. She assumed an animal had been 
killed by wolves and told Brother and me to check. 

We spent an hour climbing to the top of the mountain, 
where we found a vulture's carcass. We tried to move it, but it was 
heavy, and we couldn't move it easily. 

Recalling that Father's pipe was made from vulture bones, I 
untied my yak-hair rope belt and handed it to Brother. He tied the 
vulture's legs with one end of the rope, and we pulled the dead 
vulture with the other. 

It took us three hours to get home, where Father announced 
the vulture's bones that could be used to make pipes were broken. 

I was upset and angry. All that work for nothing! 

My family's tent was pitched on the banks of a small river. My 
parents tethered my family's milk yaks and calves when it got dark. 
Mother told me to drive a female yak grazing on the opposite bank 
to our yak enclosure. No bridge spanned what was usually a narrow, 
shallow stream, but it was summer, the snow had melted in the 
mountains, and the river had swollen. 

I tried to jump over the river but slipped and fell in. I 
squeezed water from my clothes and cried. 

Feeling angry, I picked up stones and chased the yak, 
scolding and pelting it with stones. 
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Suddenly, I heard a loud noise. I thought it would rain, but 
there was a blue sky and a bright moon when I looked up. 

I saw Cousin riding a motorcycle near my family's yak 
enclosure. Yaks were frightened by the motorcycle's loud noise and 
ran away. 

The next day, I got up earlier than usual and visited Cousin. 
The motorcycle was in a white tent near his family's black tent. 
Cousin slept in the white tent. 

It was the first time I had seen a motorcycle. I warily touched 
some of its parts and observed it for around ten minutes. 

I sniffed the gasoline. It was nice. 
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A GOOD Boy 


ia hamo lay in bed under a white blanket decorated with red 
~, flowers. The Tibetan doctor sitting by the bed asked for her 
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right wrist. He pressed four right-hand fingers against the 
veins and closed his eyes. After a couple of minutes, he released her 
wrist, touched her forehead with his palm, carefully looked at 
Lhamo's face, and sighed while Lhamo kept her head averted. 

The doctor selected a plastic bag of pills from a white metal 
medical kit. He adjusted his round lensed glasses over his 
prominent nose and read the lettering on the bag to ensure they 
were the proper medication. He handed the bag to Lhamo's father, 
Wanbo, and said, "Be sure she takes two pills after every meal. 
Hopefully, it will lower her temperature." 

Wanbo nodded, bowed to the doctor in appreciation, and 
took the bag. 

"It would be best to take her to a first-class hospital," the 
doctor suggested. 

"Is it a cold?" Wanbo asked. 

The doctor stared at Lhamo's pale face, flushed cheeks, and 
dry lips. Lines of sadness momentarily creased his shiny, round face. 
He felt sorry that he could only offer pills. Gesturing to Wanbo, the 
two men went outside, closing the door behind them. "It's a severe 
problem. Take her to a good hospital as soon as possible," the doctor 
urged. "I'm sorry that I can't help her." 

Wanbo nodded and said, "Yes. Thanks for coming and 
examining her." He pulled a wallet from his jacket pocket and 
handed a hundred RMB bill to the doctor. 

The doctor refused the payment, mounted his motorcycle, 
and sped off. 
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Wanbo's wife, Lhadron, was conscious of her daughter's sorrowful 
face as she poured lukewarm water into a glass next to Lhamo's 
pillow. Ignoring the doctor's instructions, she handed two pills to 
Lhamo, hoping they would immediately relieve her pain, and then 
went outside to see what Wanbo was doing. 

Lhadron had worked as a street sweeper after her family moved to 
the local township town three years earlier. Clad in a street sweeper 
uniform that she rarely changed, she had swept the town's streets 
every morning, Monday to Friday, for three years with her 
workmates. She stood next to Wanbo and said nothing for a few 
moments. Glancing at her husband, tears coursed down her cheeks 
as she said sorrowfully, "She's our only child and just twenty-two. 
We should do whatever we can to help her." 

Wanbo reacted by walking into their simple one-story adobe 
house that featured a living room with two windows and a bedroom 
with one window. Lhadron followed. 

Beads of sweat gathered on Lhamo's forehead, and her face 
turned white as she tried, unsuccessfully, to turn on her side in bed. 
She could not summon the strength. 

Unable to bear seeing his daughter in such pain, Wanbo 
picked up a key from a table near the metal stove in the room where 
the family lived, ate, and slept and rushed outside to his blue ISUZU 
truck that he had bought secondhand four years earlier from a 
friend. He had made some money transporting flour, barley, and 
field corn for the locals from the county or the township towns to 
the local tribal settlements. However, his income had steadily 
declined as the truck's mechanical problems increased, requiring 
expensive repairs. 

He turned the key in the ignition, but the engine didn't start. 
After several unsuccessful attempts, he pounded the steering wheel 
in frustration. He repeatedly opened the right door, lifted the 
driver's seat, and fiddled with the engine. Finally, the truck started. 
He drove twenty kilometers to where his cousin, Sonko, lived. He 
had lent Wanbo money when he needed it, never asking for it to be 
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repaid by a specific date. He knew Wanbo would repay the debt 
when he had the money. 

As Wanbo parked his truck near the house, Sonko's wife, 
Lhajid, warmly greeted Wanbo and escorted him into the family 
house, where she immediately offered him a bowl of tea. Sitting in 
an armchair, Wanbo took the bowl, sipped the tea, and placed the 
bowl on a small square wooden side table. Lhajid brought fried 
bread in a red plastic basin, set it on the table, and encouraged 
Wanbo to have some. 

"Sure," Wanbo said, but he ate nothing. 

"Where's Sonko?" 

"He and our son, Drashe, went to visit his sworn-brother, 
Dorgee. They'll be back home tomorrow morning.” 

"Are you sure they'll not return today?" 

"I'm sure. They'll come back tomorrow.” 

"Does Dorgee live far from here?" 

"It's far." 

"Does Dorgee's winter pasture have a phone signal?" 

"No. We also don't have a phone signal. Have tea and some 
bread! How's life in the township town?" 

"Not good." 

"We herders admire you and others who have moved from 
herding areas and now live in the township town. You no longer 
need to herd livestock on rainy and snowy days. Instead, you 
operate shops and restaurants and make money without physical 
hardship. You know how tough the herding life is!" 

Wanbo didn't agree but had no time to argue, "Yeah, sort of 
like that. I'm in a rush. I have to go." 

"You didn't eat any bread. You should have some!" 

"No, thanks! I've really got to go. My daughter's seriously 
ill," Wanbo declared and walked to the door. 

"What's wrong with her?" 

"The doctor didn't say exactly, but he said it's severe, so we 
must take her to a good hospital." 

Lhajid said nothing as sympathy rippled across her face. She 
was sure Wanbo had come to borrow money. It was the only time 
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he visited. 

Lhajid walked with Wanbo to his truck and said, "I'll tell 

Sonko you visited when he returns." 
A short, strong man in his fifties wearing a black fabric robe had 
parked his motorcycle on the left side of the road and now stood in 
the center. A long sword hung from his red sash over his right thigh, 
and a black scarf covered his head. 

Wanbo stopped his truck when he got near the man, who 
raised his right hand and waggled his fingers in a half-wave. He 
rolled down his window. The man grabbed the truck mirror and 
asked, "Wanbo, where are you going?” 

Recognizing the voice, Wanbo said, "Deelo! I'm going home. 
I thought you were a bandit! What are you doing here? I didn't 
recognize you until you spoke." 

"I went to your home. Your wife told me you had gone to 
visit your cousin." 

"Yeah. What brings you here?" 

"I've got some quick business for you." 

"I'm sorry. I'm in a hurry and have no time for business." 

"It'll take very little of your time. You're going home, so it 
will be easy for you." 

"What's the business?” 

"T'll give you 2,000 RMB if you transport thirty bags of dried 
yak dung from nearby to a house in town." 

"How far away are the bags?" 

"About ten kilometers.” 

Wanbo checked his wristwatch. It was two PM. 

Although 2,000 RMB wasn't enough to take Lhamo to a 
good hospital in the city, it would help, and he had the time, so he 
agreed. 

Deelo drove his motorcycle fast into a valley. Wanbo 
followed, worried he'd lose sight of Deelo. There were many 
potholes and stones on the road. Deelo wove around the rocks as 
Wanbo clutched the steering wheel and pressed his upper front 
teeth against his lower lip, worrying a tire would blow. 
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As they drove along a frozen river deep into the valley, 

Wanbo wondered where Deelo was leading him. Local community 
households had moved to their winter pastures a month earlier. He 
had assumed no one was still here in the summer pasture. 
Ten years earlier, Deelo had ridden a red horse with a white spot on 
its forehead to the local township town to buy liquor. Four days 
earlier, he had bought ten half-liter bottles of liquor, which he had 
drunk all by himself in a three-day binge. 

Deelo had seen a horse rider coming toward him on a snowy 
day. Deelo carefully wrapped his head in his black scarf, stopping 
his own horse, leaving only his eyes uncovered. 

The young rider was now very near him. He had long hair, 
big eyes, and a straight nose. Deelo had seen him in the local town 
but had never spoken to him. He was sure he was not from his home 
community. The young man was thin, short, and wore an attractive 
Tibetan robe and polished leather boots. 

Deelo pulled a black plastic pistol from his robe pouch, 
pointed it at the young man, and threatened, "Do you want your 
money or your life?” 

"What?!" the young man gasped. 

Deelo pointed the gun at the young man's forehead and said, 
"Your money or your life? Choose!" 

The young man fumbled a brown wallet from his robe pouch 
and handed it to Deelo with an unsteady hand. Deelo grabbed it, 
checked inside, stuffed the wallet and gun in his robe pouch, and 
silently rode off. 

The local town had a few shops and restaurants, a police 
station, and a primary boarding school. A few parked cars and 
motorcycles were parked here and there. Deelo tied his horse to a 
pole near the shop where he regularly bought liquor on credit. The 
shopkeeper agreed to this arrangement because Deelo was the only 
customer who regularly purchased liquor from his shop. 

As soon as Deelo entered the shop, the proprietor demanded, 
"Pay what you owe me!" 
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Deelo smiled, "Patience! A real man honors his promises. I 
won't steal from you!" 

He reached into his robe pouch, pulled out 500 RMB, 
flourished it, and proudly exclaimed, "A man with no money 
yesterday has money today!" handing over 200 RMB and ordering 
ten bottles of liquor. 

The shopkeeper obliged, and Deelo put the bottles into his 
robe pouch one by one, clinking together. Finally, the shopkeeper 
said, "The bottles will break in your pouch." 

"Don't worry. It's not my first time to carry liquor bottles in 
my robe pouch." 

The shopkeeper nodded and smiled as Deelo shuffled out of 
the shop in a cloud of clinks. He watched from a shop window as 
Deelo pulled cash from the wallet, shook it, and tossed it into a ditch 
by the dirt road running through the town. The shopkeeper waggled 
his head, not daring to imagine the bad things Deelo had done. 

A few days later, as Deelo sat in his family's white tent, his 
neck and face bright red, and holding a liquor bottle in his right 
hand as his body swayed back and forth, he heard his neighbor's 
watchdog bark furiously. He heard horse hooves on the frozen 
ground near his tent and guessed that, as usual, when he went on a 
drinking spree, his wife had fled to her parents' home, and now 
someone was escorting her home. Unperturbed, he continued 
swigging from the bottle. 

Outside, Deelo's village leader and two local policemen 
dismounted near the tent. Deelo's family had owned around fifty 
yaks and four horses when they set up a new tent four years earlier. 
Deelo, addicted to gambling and drinking, had sold all the livestock 
except his red horse within two years. He fed the horse corn every 
winter afternoon and evening, so it stayed near the tent. Pointing at 
the horse, a policeman declared, "That's the horse the young man 
described. There's no doubt that Deelo robbed him." 

Fifteen days later, Deelo was released from police custody. 
He assumed his wife was back home. He was wrong. He never saw 
her again. 
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Eventually, Deelo stopped his motorcycle near a small black yak- 
hair tent pitched on the frozen riverbank. He raised his right hand 
and waited for Wanbo, who stopped his truck nearby and then 
drove to a pile of white plastic bags near the tent. 

A woman with disheveled hair wearing a tattered cloth robe 
emerged from the tent and walked to the truck as Wanbo got out 
and closed the door. The woman smiled at Wanbo, "Come to my 
tent and have some tea.” 

Wanbo looked at her. She seemed familiar, but he wasn't 
sure who she was. He smiled and said, "No. I'm in a hurry. We 
should load the bags on the truck right now." 

Deelo, Wanbo, the woman, and her tall, skinny eighteen- 
year-old son loaded the bags on the truck. The bags weren't heavy, 
so they finished quickly. The woman looked at her son, sprawled on 
the ground, "I'll be back tomorrow. Look after our yaks." 

Meanwhile, Deelo took 2,000 RMB from his vest pocket and 
handed it to Wanbo. Ignoring the money, Wanbo inquired, "Does 
this family have only a few yaks?" 

Deelo looked at the nine yaks on a nearby hill, "That's right." 

Wanbo hesitated, "It's not a reasonable payment for this 
poor woman. I'm sure she doesn't have much money.” 

"I promised to give you 2,000 RMB, so take it. By the Three 
Jewels, you have to take this money!" Deelo insisted. 

"Don't swear," Wanbo cautioned and reluctantly accepted 
the money. 

"You don't need to unload the bags. She and her mother will 
do it. Drive safely," Deelo said, getting on his motorcycle and 
speeding off. 

The driver and the woman started off in the truck after Deelo 
drove his motorcycle away. 

After some minutes of driving, Wanbo asked, "What's your 
name?" 

"Jidho." 

"Is Jidlo your mother?" 

"Yes." 
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"Are you an only child?" 

"Yes." 

"Your mother and my mother were neighbors when they 
were children. They are best friends. Your mother often came to my 
home and helped my mother and grandmother when she was a 
child." 

Jidho smiled. 

When the steering wheel became hard to turn, Wanbo 
brought the truck to a stop, got out, and checked the tires. A back 
tire was flat. He removed the jack and lug nut wrench from behind 
the driver's seat, got the spare tire from under the truck, loosened 
the flat tire's lug nuts, jacked up the truck, unscrewed the lug nuts, 
took off the flat tire, put on the spare tire, fastened the lug nuts 
securely, and stored the jack and wrench. This was all tiring. 
Perspiring and panting, Wanbo sat on the road leaning against the 
truck and wiping the sweat from his face with a jacket sleeve. 

Jidho got out of the truck, announcing, "I must return home 
after taking this dung to Mother in town. I'm giving a four-year-old 
male yak in payment.” 

"What? A yak!" Wanbo exclaimed. 

"Deelo visited one morning. When I asked about hiring a 
truck to take bags of yak dung to Mother in town, he said he would 
help me find a cheap truck and driver. My family only had 227 RMB, 
so I asked him how much it would cost. He said it would cost several 
thousand RMB. I told him I couldn't afford it, but I had to transport 
the dung to my mother. She had asked me a month earlier for yak 
dung fuel. Deelo said I could give him a four-year-old male yak as 
payment. He said yak prices were low this year. I trusted him and 
agreed." 

"What a bad guy! Yak prices this year are much higher than 
in previous years. A four-year-old male yak can bring at least 5,000 
RMB," Wanbo said and sighed. 

Sadness clouded Jidho's face. "I see. He lied to me," she 
concluded. "What should I do?" 

Wanbo stood, looked at her, and said, "Don't trust him." 

"Should I tell the local police?" 
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Wanbo got in the truck without replying, and Jidho followed. 
It was dark when they reached Jidho's mother's house. Wanbo 
stood in the back of the truck and handed the bags to Jidho, who 
took them to asmall storeroom adjoining the house. Jidho was tired 
and slowly walked between the storeroom and the truck. Impatient, 
Wanbo dumped the last bags on the ground. A few bags broke open. 
Chunks of dry yak dung scattered. 

Jidlho put her walking stick under her left arm, picked up 
some dung chunks, and placed them in a metal basin. As she bent 
over, white hair covered her eyes. She pushed her hair back over her 
shoulders with her wrinkled right hand. After filling the basin, she 
held it in both hands and unsteadily walked toward her house. After 
a few steps, she turned and invited Wanbo inside for tea. 

"No, thanks. I'm in a hurry. I have to go home," he answered, 
looking at Jidlo's back and Jidho. 

Understanding their lives were not easy, he jumped down 
from the truck and walked to Jidho, standing at the small room's 
door. He put his right hand into the pocket where he had the cash 
Deelo had given him, thinking of giving it to Jidho, but then 
reconsidered. Taking an empty hand from the pocket, he sighed and 
cautioned, "Please learn from this. Never trust Deelo." 

"Yes. Should I tell the police?" 

He silently got in his truck and drove off. 

Sonko and his son, Drashe, rode to the local town in their neighbor's 
car early the following day. When they arrived, the driver got a call 
and didn't have time to drive them to Wanbo's home, so they got 
out and began walking. When they neared the police station, they 
saw three policemen escorting Deelo into the police station yard. 
Drashe exclaimed, "Father, look! Deelo's been arrested. What 
happened to him? Is he a bad man?" 

"No worries. Deelo's a good man and will be released soon,” 
Sonko lied, sure Deelo had done something terrible. 

He looked at his eight-year-old son, wearing a red cap and 
holding a lollipop in his right hand, and urged, "Walk faster! 
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Wanbo's waiting for us. He's taking his daughter to a hospital in the 
city this morning." 

Drashe replied, "You're right. Deelo gave me candy. He's a 
good man. I like him!" 

"People give candies to good boys. Do you want to be a good 
boy?" his father asked. 

"Yes. I want to be a good boy," the son said. 

The son stopped walking after a few minutes and asked, 
"Father, am I a good boy?" 

"You're my son, so you're a good boy. I bought you a lollipop. 
I don't buy candy for bad boys." 

The son happily walked faster to keep up with his father. 
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A NEW FAMILY 
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~ plastic with her black scarf and nestled it into the old 
folded robe she used as a pillow. As usual, she clicked the 
radio on at nine PM, ensuring the volume was as low as possible to 
prevent her father, Drashe, from scolding her. Radio sounds 
disturbed his sleep. 

No one asked Lhamo why she listened to the radio every 
night. 

Lhamo and her mother, Chdrom, slept on one side of the 
family's one-room house. Drashe slept on the opposite side with 
some of the family's belongings. There was no place for beds, so they 
slept on the floor. 

At three AM, Chdrom stood in utter darkness to go outside 
to relieve herself. She was surprised and a little afraid by a red light 
flashing from Lhamo's pillow. Creeping over, she realized it was just 
the radio light and switched it off. Clad only in a suit of long black 
underwear and a stained white shirt, she walked outside without 
her robe. She returned two minutes later, gently closed the wooden 
door, walked to the right side of the room, and snuggled into 
Drashe's bed. 

The following day, Chdrom got up at six AM and was about 
to wake Lhamo but found she was not in the room. Usually, when 
Chdrom roused Lhamo, she would yawn, reply, "Okay," and 
continue to doze until her father woke her. Chdrom put on her robe 
and went outside, finding Lhamo already collecting dung in the 
family's yak enclosure. She slung a yak dung basket on her back and 
joined Lhamo, who wore tattered cloth gloves, while Chdrom picked 
up dung chunks with her bare hands. 

Meanwhile, Drashe was inside preparing a meal. He thrust 
a small bunch of shrub branches into the metal stove in the center 
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of the room, added dried yak dung, and lit the branches with a 
match. Some minutes later, water began boiling in a soot-blackened 
kettle above the fire while a pot of leftover beef noodles heated on 
the stove. 

When the noodles bubbled, Drashe called Chdrom and 
Lhamo, who stopped adding frozen and fresh yak dung to the yak 
enclosure wall. They placed their baskets near the enclosure 
entrance and helped each other brush dust from their robes. 

Drashe poured lukewarm water into a red plastic basin 
where Chdrom and Lhamo washed their hands. Lhamo unwrapped 
her black scarf and looked into a mirror on the wall near the room 
door. She wiped the dust from her nose, squeezing it for a while, 
upset that her nose was more prominent than she wished. She sat 
beside her mother on the left side of the room, ready for breakfast. 

After breakfast, Lhamo washed the dishes in a basin, swept 
the room, picked up a twenty-five-liter plastic water container, and 
headed to the river that ran thirty meters from the house. After 
filling the container with a plastic scoop, she placed it on a boulder, 
steadied it with her left hand, crouched down, positioned it against 
her back, pulled a red sash through the container's handle, and then 
trudged back to the house with it on her back. As she walked, water 
sloshed out of the container wetting her robe. She ignored it as 
usual. 

Chdrom noticed Lhamo's robe was wet but hesitated to ask 
her to change into another robe. Lhamo had refused to change her 
robe enough times for Chdrom to conclude making this suggestion 
was useless. But, to her surprise, this time, Lhamo put on another 
robe without being reminded, mounted a polled black yak, and 
drove her family's hundred yaks to a nearby mountain. 

Drashe sat near the stove, holding a cigarette between his 
index and middle fingers, stained yellowed from frequently holding 
cigarette butts. Igniting a long, thin stick in the stove, he lit the 
cigarette and puffed. 

Chdrom was sitting nearby and coughed. Drashe laughed, 
and she lightly hit his shoulder with tenderness. He inhaled deeply 
and blew the smoke over her face, making her cough again, lower 
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her head, and wipe away tears. 

Drashe again laughed. 

After moving to the other side of the room, Chdrom said, "I 
wonder why Lhamo has lately become so responsible? She gets up 
early, fetches water, and does family chores without being asked." 

"She is mature and old enough to understand what her 
burden is. She should marry.” 

"She's only seventeen." 

"My mother married when she was sixteen." 

Chdrom had married when she was seventeen, so she didn't 
know what to say. 

On top of the mountain, Lhamo and Badkho watched their 
families’ yaks grazing below. Lhamo leaned her head against 
Badkho's shoulder and gazed at distant mountain ranges where 
trees covered the middle sections. The mountains were topped by 
snowy peaks steeped in the blue sky and surrounded by rambling 
flocks of clouds. Lhamo rarely blinked. Maybe she was enjoying the 
beautiful scenery or contemplating. 

A breeze blew a lock of her hair, blocking her view. Brushing 
it away, she asked, "What is a good girl?" 

Lhamo often asked Badkho such questions. He thought for 
a while, recalling a relevant incident. Once when he had gone to 
town and walked near the local government compound, he joined a 
crowd he'd noticed in a courtyard. The local leader, clad in a black 
suit and wearing dark sunglasses, was surrounded by people. 
Lhamotso, a tall woman with high cheekbones, had just been 
designated the third greatest woman in the community, an honor 
given just once in a decade. The leader told Lhamotso to stand next 
to him as he handed her a large certificate. She dared not even 
glance at the onlookers; her face reddened when they applauded. 
Finally, the leader pointed to a black mare tied to a stake nearby and 
announced to Lhamotso, "It's yours!" 

Everyone clapped again. 

Badkho answered Lhamo, "A good girl listens to her parents, 
like Lhamotso, who earned the greatest woman award in our 
community." 
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In the early evening, Badkho's father, Bandma, visited 
Drashe. Bandma wore a Tibetan robe, high-heeled leather boots 
almost reaching his knees, and a motorcycle helmet. Drashe and 
Chdrom warmly greeted him as he got off his motorcycle. Once 
inside the one-room house, he sat on the floor crossed-legged next 
to Drashe. 

Chdrom offered Bandma a bowI of milk tea, which he sipped 
while chatting with Drashe. Meanwhile, Chdrom prepared 
dumplings, kneading dough for wrappers in a basin and slicing a 
chunk of meat on a cutting board while listening to Drashe and 
Bandma's conversation. 

As the sun descended behind a spectacular, high mountain, 
Bandma took a strip of white silk from his robe pouch, which he 
presented to show respect, and black cloth folded in four layers. He 
offered these respectfully to Drashe, who accepted them, signifying 
that he accepted Badkho's proposal to marry Lhamo. Bandma then 
stood and said he was ready to leave. Drashe urged him to stay the 
night, but he declined. 

Drashe and Chdrom escorted Bandma to his motorcycle, 
which he got on, and roared into the distance, heading home. 

As Chdrom and Lhamo were tying their family's yaks in the 
enclosure, Chdrom spoke, "Your father accepted Bandma's 
proposal that you and Badkho marry." 

Lhamo was happy to hear the name "Badkho" and ignored 
the rest of what her mother said. She concentrated on restraining a 
wild calf. 

Lhamo's favorite food was steamed dumplings stuffed with 
minced beef, and she usually ate ten to fifteen, but that night, she 
ate only two and felt full. 

As usual, she turned on the radio and listened to the local 
broadcast. A man spoke in a pleasing, clear voice, "Lhamotso was 
recognized as the greatest woman in our Tangkar Community. She 
never attended school but instead herded yaks from the age of six, 
never disobeyed her parents, and agreed to whatever decisions her 
parents made. Her parents and neighbors considered her to be 
extremely filial. Her parents arranged her marriage, as did other 
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parents of the children in that community. Her female friends knew 
she was eager to marry her lover but obeyed her parents." 

Having heard the same account countless times, Lhamo 
turned down the volume and stared at the ceiling. Later that night, 
rolling over in bed, she imagined her marriage. In the distance, she 
heard her father snoring and her family's watchdog barking. 

The next day, Lhamo herded her family's yaks on the 
mountain, where her lover, Badkho, often herded his family's yaks. 
But this day, Badkho did not come. Lhamo missed him and was 
upset but imagined they would eventually marry and live the rest of 
their lives happily together. 

In the evening, when Lhamo entered her family's house 
after tethering the yaks, she was surprised to see Badkho sitting 
with her father on the right side of the room. Lhamo had no idea 
why Badkho would have visited. 

Later, when she went out to pee with her mother, she 
learned that Badkho was her fiancé. Lhamo couldn't believe her ears 
and asked, "What did you say? He's going to marry me?" 

Her mother answered, "Yes. Both sets of parents have 
agreed." 

"You told me Bandma's son, Badkho, would marry me 
yesterday." 

"Yesterday, I just said you would marry Badkho. You didn't 
let me finish. You ran after a calf. Anyway, Bandma's nephew will 
marry you, not Bandma's son." 

Lhamo silently sighed. 

The next day, Lhamo and Bandma's son, Badkho, sat where 
they usually rested. Lhamo put her head against Badkho's chest, 
listening to his heartbeats as he watched a slow-moving herd of 
clouds. 

Once Lhamo informed him about her marriage, they said 
nothing for some minutes. Then Lhamo closed her eyes and asked, 
"What is a good wife?" 

Badkho pondered, not responding immediately, and finally 
said, "A good wife is loyal to her husband and never betrays him." 

When it was time to drive the yaks home, Badkho stared at 
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Lhamo's double-lidded eyes, high straight nose, and rosy cheeks. 
He wanted to embrace her, but he held back, thinking, "She's 
engaged to my cousin. It's immoral if I hug her. She will think Iam 
a bad man." 

He stood, mounted his riding yak, and rode away. 

Lhamo stood and walked to where her riding yak was 

tethered. Her tall, slim body caught Badkho's final attention. He 
thought, "She's the most beautiful girl I've ever seen. Why can't we 
love each other? Why will she marry my cousin and not me? Should 
we flee to another tribe? No! What terrible ideas! I will not destroy 
the relationship between our families." 
Lhamo's seven-year-old son, Dawa, was a grade two primary school 
student nine years later. Though he didn't do well in school, most 
students admired him because he had a great mother. Locals 
believed she would earn the honor bestowed once a decade - the 
greatest woman in their community. The chosen woman was a 
model for all women to follow. 

Lhamo and her husband, Badkho, slept in a new adobe 
house that adjoined her family's old house. 

One night, Badkho went to sleep early. At nine PM, Lhamo 

turned on the radio as she continued to do every night and listened 
to the local broadcast for thirty minutes. Again, the night's 
broadcast mentioned how Lhamotso had become the third greatest 
woman in Tangkar Community. 
Badkho's maternal uncle, Pakba, was surrounded by local men at a 
meeting. "We should choose three candidates for the next greatest 
woman. The local government will send some people here in the 
next two months and select one of them." 

Local men discussed this in small groups. Most chose 
Lhamo as a candidate, but the leader disagreed, arguing, "Once I 
heard Lhamo secretly met her lover, Bandma's son, Badkho, on the 
day after she was engaged, so she's ineligible to be a candidate." 

Drashe disputed, "They herded yaks on the same mountain 
that day. She didn't plan for that to happen. Don't lie! Your daughter, 
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Lhadzom, doesn't qualify. She's not faithful. I heard she has several 
lovers." 

It was the first time someone had opposed Pakba. His face 
flushed as he stood and stomped toward Drashe while fumbling in 
his robe pouch. Others knew they would fight and restrained Pakba 
as the two men angrily shouted at each other. 

Locals agreed quickly to choose Drala and Dzombay as 
candidates but disagreed for hours over choosing Lhadzom or 
Lhamo as the third candidate, eventually deciding on Lhamo. 

The next day, as it was snowing late in the evening, Drashe's 
family's watchdog barked furiously. Drashe went out as a horse 
rider neared his family's yak enclosure. When the rider waved, 
Drashe walked over to Pakba. 

After a half-hour, Chdrom grew concerned. Seeing someone 
lying near the entrance of the yak enclosure, she rushed over. It was 
Drashe. Blood flowed from his head, his face was pale, and he could 
not speak. Chdrom wept while using her apron to staunch the 
bleeding. Sitting on the muddy ground, she held Drashe's bloody 
head in her lap and gazed into her husband's eyes as his life drained 
away. 

A few days later, Chdrom ordered Lhamo, "Divorce Badkho. 
Treat him as our enemy. His maternal uncle killed your father." 

Lhamo knew Badkho loved her and would provide life-long 
companionship. He had spent most of their nine years of marriage 
with her at home. He had only participated in local horse races three 
times and had only been twice to the local township town to pick up 
their son from the primary school. He had taken their son to the 
local school only three times. Locals called him "grandpa" because 
he spent most of his time at home like an old man. He never beat 
her and bought shirts and scarves for her each time he went to town. 

Lhamo protested, "He didn't kill my father, and he's my 
son's father. Why should I treat him as my enemy?" 

Chdrom, squinting at Lhamo, demanded, "Listen! Divorce 
Badkho. If you don't, it's a big shame for our family. If you quarrel 
with me and don't listen, locals will think you are not filial. You will 
not become the next greatest woman." 
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Announcing that she didn't want to be a great woman, 
Lhamo picked up her radio, smashed it on the floor, and shouted, 
"I don't want to be who you want me to be!" 

Lhamo asked her cousin, Nahgong, to take her to the 
township town the next day. As they got on Nahgong's motorcycle, 
he turned and cautioned before starting the engine, "Don't be angry 
with your mother. Obey her. Don't entertain silly ideas. Stay with 
her. Your home is where your mother lives." 

After a few seconds, Lhamo lied, "I'm not going to leave my 

family. I only want to visit my son." 
Sitting on a patch of grass in front of the school's dining room, Dawa 
held a small metal bowl of rice and chunks of potatoes and beef. He 
started to eat, but when he saw his mother walking toward him, he 
ran to her, leaving a trail of potatoes, rice, and meat. 

Lhamo went with Dawa to his Tibetan teacher, Tepden, and 
asked for permission to take Dawa to lunch in a nearby restaurant. 
"We'll return as soon as possible," she assured. 

After that, no one knew Lhamo and Dawa's whereabouts. 
They had disappeared. 

Time passed, and Badkho married a woman from another 
tribe, and they eventually moved to her home. Locals said his wife 
and his mother were locked in endless quarrels. 

Some years later, Lhamo and Dawa returned to their tribe 
with a tall, bearded, bald man — Lhamo's husband. Lhamo could 
not pronounce his name, so she called him Tarwa. 

Tarwa was kind to Lhamo and treated Dawa as his son. 
Locals couldn't understand Tarwa's language. Sometimes, Lhamo 
and Tarwa had challenges communicating, but both felt loved when 
they were together. Each time Tarwa went to town, he bought things 
for Dawa that he would enjoy. Dawa was happy and loved Tarwa. 

They established a new family in Tangkar Community. 
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AN ABANDONED HOUSE 


y? adlo, a businessman and a member of the Tent Tribe, 

hired construction workers from outside the local area to 
‘build an adobe house for his family with a living room, a 
small storeroom, and a shrine room. 

Badlo's only child - his eighteen-year-old daughter, Badtso - 
slept in the storage room where the family's sheep-skin robes were 
packed in bags and piled along one side. Pots, pans, and other 
kitchen items were placed on the other side of the room. Badtso's 
bed was near the door. 

Badlo slept alone in the shrine room, where Buddhist 
images were arranged on a wooden table. Butter lamps were aligned 
in arow in front of the images. Leather bags of rice, flour, and barley 
were against one room wall. Locked wooden boxes on the other side 
contained Badtso's and Bandma's jewelry and some cash. Badlo's 
bed was near the door. 

Badlo's sixty-three-year-old mother, Bandma, slept on a 
wooden bed in a room where the family cooked and ate. 

While most neighboring tribes lived in adobe houses, all fifty 
households of the Tent Tribe lived in tents, except for Badlo's family. 
Other tribal members admired Badlo's new house, longing to live in 
such a place. After Badlo's family moved in, the number of young 
men pursuing Badtso doubled, making other local young women 
even more jealous, considering Badtso's exceptional beauty. 

Five years later, Badtso would abandon her family's house 
to live alone in a tent. 

Badlo often traveled to other tribes, buying and selling yaks, 
returning home only two or three times a year for short stays. When 
his mother had a high fever and almost died, one of Bandma's 
relatives took her to a clinic. Locals, especially those who had never 
ventured beyond the tribe's territory, criticized Badlo for being a 
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dishonest husband, unfilial son, and irresponsible father. 

Once, when Badlo had been absent for weeks, his wife could 

no longer bear the local criticisms she heard of her husband, so she 
left, leaving her daughter with her mother-in-law. 
A winter morning two years earlier, Bandma had slipped and fallen 
on the frozen ground, twisting and permanently injuring her right 
knee. Afterward, she used a walking stick to move about. She 
chastised herself when pain gripped her knee, reasoning that the 
pain was retribution for leaving her first husband, which she now 
intensely regretted. He had tolerated her bad temper and had been 
kind to her. Though her second husband was handsome, he 
aimlessly wandered with his fellows, ignoring his family members. 
Unable to accept her second husband's irresponsible attitude, she 
again divorced. 

When neighbor women chatted with Bandma about her 
daughter-in-law's departure, Bandma would say, "Her departure is 
understandable and reasonable.” 

Badtso herded the family's yaks and did most family chores. 

Bandma hoped her son would remarry, although she was 
unsure about this, imagining he might divorce the woman he 
married, as she had divorced her first and second husbands. She 
was also concerned about her unmarried granddaughter, Badtso. 

One night, several young men knocked on Badtso's window 
and attempted to enter through the house's main door. Furious, 
Badtso rushed out of the house with her slingshot. Picking up stones, 
she shot at her retreating suitors. From that night on, there were 
few night visitors. 

"Be gentle. No one will marry a violent woman," Bandma 
advised Badtso. 

"I don't care. I prefer being single to marrying an 
irresponsible man," Badtso insisted. 

"You know my knee gets worse and worse. I can't help much 
with family chores, and your father is often not at home, so you 
should marry," Bandma continued. 

"Who should I marry?" 
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"A good man.” 

"How do I know he's a good man?" 

"He's kind to you." 

"I don't want to marry a good man if I don't love him." 

"A smart woman marries a good man or a man who loves 
her. You can have a handsome boyfriend who doesn't love you. 
Don't marry a man you love but who doesn't love you." 

"Do you think you are a smart woman?" 

Bandma had nothing to say. 

One of Badtso's friends married and had a son in the next two years. 
They chatted when they encountered each other while herding yaks 
high on a mountain. Gossiping about marriage and the unmarried 
women in their late twenties and early thirties, they continued 
talking till it was time to drive the yaks back home. 

Time passed. Unexpectedly Badtso told her grandmother 
she had decided to marry her current boyfriend. Her grandmother 
was curious, "Are you sure? Is he a good man?" 

"I'm sure. We started the relationship six months ago. He's 
kind to me and has never been angry with me." 

"You know a couple recently divorced after a decade of 
marriage and three children. The husband had an affair for three 
years. Be careful. Don't marry the wrong man." 

"T'm not like you." 

Bandma ignored this, knowing a serious squabble would 
ensue if she responded. 

After a long absence, Badlo returned home at the wheel of a 
white four-door car. Locals came to see the car. Some flattered, 
"When you drive this car, you are so handsome!" 

Badlo was called "Frog-eyes" by locals because of his big, 
bulging eyes. He was short, fat, and limped due to a bullet lodged in 
his right leg during a conflict with a neighboring tribe some years 
earlier. After the visitors finished inspecting the car, they all entered 
the house, except for one man who planned to build a house for his 
family the following year. While he circled Badlo's house, carefully 
inspecting its construction details, he noticed something wrapped 
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in black cloth lying near the outside of the house. He picked it up 
and was shocked to discover a dead baby wrapped in blood-stained 
cloth with a bit of hair on its head. 

News quickly spread through the tribe of a dead infant 
discarded at the back of Badlo's family's house. 

Badtso and her boyfriend had agreed to discuss a date for 
their wedding the next day. Badtso got up early, washed her face, 
gazed into the mirror, and plucked a hair from her right cheek. 
Looking at her round double-lidded eyes, high straight nose, and 
long face, she was proud of her beauty. She put on a new red shirt 
and fabric robe and consulted the mirror again. 

A few minutes later, she mounted a black yak with a single 
white spot on its head, smiled, and drove the family's yaks into a 
valley. 

She waited for her boyfriend the whole day. 

He never came. 

Bandma learned the identity of the dead infant's mother and asked 
Badtso, "Shall we tell others the truth about the mother of the dead 
infant?" 

"There's no reason to hurt another young woman." 

"If you don't tell the truth, no one will marry you. We should 
tell others you are not the dead infant's mother," explained Bandma 

"I already lost my lover. Who am I supposed to marry? I 
don't want the engaged young woman to lose her lover. She loves 
him." 

Bandma stared at her granddaughter and regretted 
questioning her decision to marry her boyfriend. "I've destroyed her 
life and marriage, and it's too late now,” she thought. 

Bandma was sure she couldn't persuade Badtso and prayed 
for the day locals would discover the truth. 

A month passed. 

One night, Badlo scolded his daughter, "How shameful!" 

When Badtso saw her father's angry face, she silently kept 
her head down. 

Noticing tears streaming down her granddaughter's cheeks, 
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Bandma felt compelled to intervene and declared, "She's innocent. 
Trust your mother and daughter instead of others who will say 
whatever they like, distorting the truth and hurting others! You will 
only torture yourself if you trust others' every word." 

Badlo's only response was to stop eating supper, get up, and 
limp to his bedroom. Bandma and her granddaughter had also lost 
interest in eating and left half of their rice noodles with beef in their 
metal bowls and went to bed. Bandma sat on her bed for a while, 
thinking before sleeping. 

The next day was rainy and chilly. As Badtso was milking the 
family's yaks, she noticed her father climbing a wooden ladder that 
construction workers had left. She imagined the roof was leaking 
again. Suddenly, she saw Badlo slip off the ladder and hit the 
ground with a loud plop. As she shouted for her grandmother, her 
wooden bucket turned over on the muddy ground, forming a jagged 
white circle of milk. 

The two women were terrified when white foam bubbled 
from Badlo's mouth. Distressed and at a loss, they watched him for 
a few minutes until he opened his eyes. Unable to speak, Bandma 
grabbed her son's left arm while Badtso held his right arm. They 
pulled him into the house, his legs dragging, leaving a trail behind. 
After getting him into bed, Bandma put a Buddha image near his 
head and patted it with a scripture volume. 

Several hours later, Badlo could speak a little. He reassured 
them he was fine and there was no need to go to the local clinic. 

A few days later, Badlo unexpectedly passed away. 

After her son's death, Bandma occasionally refused to eat 
supper and said she was not hungry. As more days passed, 
Bandma's eyes were sunken, her cheekbones were prominent, and 
her forehead wrinkles deepened. Though Badtso urged her 
grandmother to eat, she ate very little. 

Winter came. 

One snowy morning, Badtso got up early as usual and drove 
the family's yaks to the mountains. A little later, when Bandma put 
on her robe and went out to pee, she tripped on the doorsill and fell, 
hitting her head on a stone. She was unconscious as blood trickled 
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from her head wound, turning the stone crimson. 

When Badtso returned home for breakfast, she saw her 
grandmother sprawled on the ground. Tall and robust, Badtso 
carried Bandma into the house and put her in bed. As she used her 
sleeve to wipe dried blood from the left side of her head, she gazed 
at her grandmother's pale face and hugged her. Wincing in agony, 
Bandma said her left ribs were very painful. 

The next day, a gambler, one of Bandma's cousins, visited 
and suggested Bandma stay home because the road to the clinic was 
terrible, and she would be in agony, given her bruised ribs. Adding 
that broken ribs were not a severe issue, he announced that he 
would drive Badlo's car to the clinic and bring a doctor back. 

Bandma and her granddaughter waited. Darkness fell. 

Nobody came. 

The following day, Bandma's health had _ further 
deteriorated. Her lips were dry, and her face was pale. She lay on 
one side in her bed the whole day, covered by her sheep-skin robe. 
Her granddaughter cooked beef soup in the morning. When she 
offered Bandma a bowl, Bandma's hands shook, so Badtso held the 
bowl. After a few sips, Bandma lay back down and put her head on 
a pillow of folded sheep-skin that Badtso had worn when she was 
five years old. Sweat appeared on her wrinkled forehead, and she 
could not speak. 

Three days passed. No doctors came, nor did the cousin 
return. The grandmother's situation worsened, and then she died. 

Badtso now lived alone. Locals continued gossiping about 
her. A woman sympathized and regretted that she had destroyed 
Badtso's reputation to save herself but dared not acknowledge the 
truth. 

Badtso explained to a night visitor that she didn't want 
locals to hurt another woman, so she had not told the truth to the 
man who was the dead infant's father. The man_ listened 
sympathetically and suggested that her father and grandmother's 
deaths were related to the house. 
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Some months later, Badtso lived alone in a small tent near her 
gambler cousin's family's tent. The Tent Tribe's tents were scattered 
at the bottom of a high mountain. The now-abandoned house was 
located at the border of the Tent Tribe's territory, far from the tents. 
Its windows and door lock were broken. The wind swung the 
squeaking door back and forth on rusty, unoiled hinges. 
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9 


A HERDSWOMAN 


‘)./ 'm a twenty-six-year-old herder living alone in a black yak- 
wa ‘hair tent. My mother was with me for the last five days 
Mee ‘ before returning to the local township town where my four- 
year-old son lives with my stepfather and mother. They run a small 
shop. Stepfather had asked Mother to return because he wanted the 
two of them to attend a horserace. Last year, Stepfather bought two 
racehorses and made a bit of money by selling them this year. 

Mother promised she would return and stay with me after 
the horserace. I'm glad she is here because she helps with my many 
chores, and I enjoy her companionship. 

When Mother was here, I got up around six AM, but I'm 
getting up at five today. I yawn, groggy with sleep, pull on my fabric 
robe, and wrap my head and face in a red scarf. Local women will 
say I'm lazy if I'm still milking at noon. 

It's dark. I can't see well, so I turn on my flashlight and 
gather my metal milk bucket and a rope to hobble the yaks. I leave 
the tent and walk to the creek near my family's yak enclosure to 
wash my hands before milking. Sharp needles pierce my heart when 
I touch the water. I am now completely alert, so no more yawns. I 
wash my hands and rinse the inside of my bucket. 

It's still dark. I can't identify which calf belongs to which 
mother yak. I turn on the flashlight and untie a calf that thrusts its 
tail high in the air and runs to its mother, lying on the ground 
chewing its cud. The calf circles its mother, hoping she'll stand. The 
mother yak ignores the calf, so it impatiently butts her belly, making 
her stand. The calf now energetically nurses. 

As I walk near the mother yak, I turn off the flashlight. If I 
don't, she'll jerk back when the light shines into her eyes. I place the 
flashlight and the bucket on the ground and hobble the yak's front 
legs. I used to hobble every mother yak no matter how gentle they 
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seemed, but then I stopped to save time and only hobbled the more 
boisterous yaks. Then, I milked a gentle yak that kicked my bucket 
over a few days ago. Instantly, milk from ten yaks became a white 
splash on the ground. I angrily hit the mother yak with my fist and 
cried. Mother noticed and scolded, "You are possessed by bad 
fortune. I told you several times to hobble the yaks before milking.” 

Now, I pull the rope around the neck of the calf, furiously 
nursing its mother. I use all my strength to pull it back and tie it to 
the other calves' tether rope. I then milk the mother yak. 

I repeat this process, yak after yak until my bucket is full. 
Carrying it into the tent, I pour the milk into a big aluminum pot 
that I cover with a lid and place near the stove. I'm thirsty, so I take 
the kettle from the metal stove in the middle of the tent and pour 
cold tea into a bowl. I gulp down the tea, listening as it gurgles down 
my throat. I'm still thirsty, so I have a second bowl. After drinking, 
I place the bowl in an adobe box for protection. Years ago, when 
Mother and I were milking, a yak entered our tent, licking kitchen 
items and breaking several bowls. Later, when Stepfather realized 
there were fewer bowls, he scolded Mother. 

After milking around twenty yaks, I hear singing in the 
distance. I see the neighbor boy mount a white horse and drive his 
family's yaks from a hill to the family's yak enclosure. He is a 
primary school student and is home on summer vacation. He's a 
good, obedient boy who helps his parents herd their yaks during 
summer and winter vacations. I keep milking as he vanishes from 
sight. I milk ten more yaks and then untie all the mother yaks and 
calves. 

I now bring this other bucket full of milk into the tent and 
set it down before driving my family's yaks to the rich grass on the 
mountain and returning home. 

With a willow basket on my back, I use my right hand to 
scoop fresh yak dung and toss it into the basket. The basket is very 
heavy when full. I stagger near the tent and dump the dung onto the 
ground. I resume collecting until there is no fresh dung in the yak 
enclosure. My next task is to spread the dung on the ground to dry 
for fuel using my palms and outstretched fingers. Finished, I walk 
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to the creek and wash my hands, face, and shoes, stained with yak 
dung. 

Back in the tent, I rub moisturizing lotion on my face before 
adding dry dung and flammable gel to the stove, which I light with 
a match. I pull out the ash container from the lower part of the stove 
and peer out from the tent, holding it in my hands. I don't want to 
dump the ash on passersby and create back luck for myself. Once 
I'm certain no passersby are near, I walk outside and dump the ash 
near the creek banks. 

Returning, I put the pot, half full of milk, on the stove to 
warm up while continuing with daily chores. To properly sweep 
inside the tent with many shrubs bound together with a cord, I need 
to move my two old robes, my son's robe I use for a pillow, and my 
sleeping mat to the lower part of the tent. 

It's now time to take the pot from the stove. Placing it next 
to the milk separator, I add two scoops of milk to the separator's 
milk container and one scoop of cold milk from the milk bucket. I 
turn the separator's handle with my right hand, sending cream and 
skim milk in two separate streams to different metal basins on the 
ground, one on either side of the separator. 

Finally, I finish, and it's time for a breakfast of a couple of 
spoons of roasted barley flour, dry cheese, a piece of butter, and hot 
tea in a bowl. I blow the melted butter to one side and sip some tea. 
Then I go outside and check on the yaks. A few are heading toward 
the neighboring tribe's territory. Mother has repeatedly warned me 
not to let our yaks graze outside our land. Once when a family's yaks 
grazed on a neighbor's land, the two families quarreled and didn't 
speak to each other for months. So, after quickly sipping a little 
more tea from my bowl and using my index finger to stir the barley 
flour, cheese, and butter at the bottom of the bowl, I swallow it all 
and step outside. 

With alarm, I realize the riding yak I tied in the yak 
enclosure has disappeared, so I walk fast toward the yaks up the 
mountain. Sweat rolls down my forehead, and my shirt sticks to my 
back. I shout at the yaks ambling towards another family's land. 
Sometimes when I yell, they pause and graze for a while. I keep 
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shouting until my throat is hoarse. I forgot to bring my slingshot, so 
I throw rocks at the yaks, driving them back to where the rest of my 
family's yaks are grazing. 

Exhausted, I lie on the grassland, breathe deeply, stretch out 

my legs and arms, look into the deep blue sky, and begin 
remembering. 
I gave birth to my first child, a son, when I was twenty-two. I lost 
contact with my boyfriend after I gave birth. I knew he wouldn't take 
responsibility for our child, which is the case for most young men in 
my home place. 

When my son turned three, I left him at home with my 
parents and followed my second man to his parents' home in a tribe 
that had fought my tribe in a grassland conflict years earlier. 
Knowing Stepfather and Mother would object if I requested 
permission to marry a man from an enemy tribe, I went to his home 
one night without informing them. 

I spent three years in his home. My husband ridiculed me 
when his friends came to visit. Why did I put up with that? Was it 
true love? Was it a lack of options? Why did I stay for so long? 

Once when three of his friends were visiting and chatting 
while watching TV, my husband asked me to switch the TV channel 
because the remote control was near me. I didn't know which 
button to press and accidentally turned the TV off. My husband 
yelled, "Stupid! Foolish woman!" as he snatched the control. 

His friends laughed, and his parents scowled. My face 
turned red, so I grabbed a water container and a scoop and ran 
outside. As I scooped water from the Yellow River, I wondered why 
I should spend my life with a man who denigrated and humiliated 
me. I asked myself, "Why don't you go back home and care for your 
mother, child, and stepfather? Why do you stay here and serve your 
husband and his parents?" 

A friend told me, "Your mother and stepfather are very kind 
to your son. Your stepfather is very fond of your boy and spoils him. 
He buys things for him each time he goes to the township town." 

I now regret leaving my son. 
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I stayed with my husband for a few more weeks until he 
made it clear he would not formally marry me because his parents 
disapproved. He didn't say precisely why. I assumed it was because 
they thought I was an idiot. For example, sometimes, I used "sister" 
to address my mother-in-law when I should have used "aunt." Also, 
they thought I had stupidly told others about how they had 
quarreled and thus betrayed the family. 

Father-in-law maintained that our neighbor's yaks were 
more robust than our family's. Mother-in-law had the opposite view. 
Their quarrel grew as they verbally humiliated the other's parents, 
siblings, and other relatives. Neither their son nor I could persuade 
them to stop quarreling. They only stopped when they were tired 
and then didn't speak to one another for days. 

Suddenly realizing I haven't yet made cheese, I walk down the 
mountain to my tent. I put a big pot on the stove and fill it with skim 
milk. From a plastic container, I add a starter of spoiled yogurt. I 
periodically stir the pot to prevent the cheese from burning on the 
bottom while adding dry yak dung to the stove to ensure the milk 
temperature is high enough to make cheese. When whey forms, I 
use a filter to press the cheese down, scoop whey from the pot, and 
pour it into the milk bucket. To ensure no insects drown in the hot 
whey, I carry it outside after it cools. When we had a watchdog, we 
would mix the whey with wheat flour or roasted barley powder and 
feed the dog. But we no longer have a dog, so I pour out all the whey. 

Just before Stepfather, Mother, and my son moved to the 
township town two years ago, they sold some of our yaks, divided 
the remaining yaks, and asked a close relative to herd some of them. 
They don't need a watchdog in the township town, so they gave our 
watchdog to Stepfather's brother's family. 

Putting the big piece of cheese in a piece of plastic, I crumble 
it into small bits with my hands for about thirty minutes. Usually, I 
dry fresh cheese outside, but I have to herd yaks and collect herbs. 
If the cheese is outside and it rains, it dissolves and drains away, so 
I leave it inside the tent to dry. 

In preparation for my next task, I remove my robe and put 
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on a fabric skirt that reaches my ankles and a cloth jacket. I tie my 
white-cloth fritillary bag to my waist and pick up my fritillary trowel. 
Leaving the tent, I tie the flap of the tent entrance, putting rocks on 
the bottom of the flap to prevent stray dogs from entering and 
eating the cheese. I head to the mountain where my yaks are grazing. 

For several hours I collect fritillary bulbs in the hot sunshine 
before resting in the shade of a big tree. When I see the neighbor 
family's mother and her son approaching, I know they have come to 
collect bulbs. There are many fritillary bulbs on this mountain, so 
local women have begun collecting them this year because prices 
have increased. 

As they approach, I resume collecting. The mother is kind 
and cheerful and asks how my bulb-gathering is going. 

"Not bad. It's sweltering, so I can't collect as many as I like." 

The boy wipes sweat from his forehead with his right hand 
as if agreeing. They sit on the ground and rest. 

The mother continues, "You're a good woman. You support 
your mother and stepfather so they can enjoy their town life and 
don't need to herd. It's good if you don't need to do many things and 
can rest." 

"Mother, Stepfather, and my son will attend a horserace. 
They cared for my son when I lived in my husband's home. It's a lot 
of work to care for a child. I don't know how to repay them except 
herd so they can enjoy town life. They can also earn some money by 
running their shop.” 

"It's tough for you to milk yaks, collect yak dung, make 
cheese and butter, herd yaks, and collect fritillary." 

"It's okay. All local women do what I'm doing." 

"Women are unlucky. We're busy all the time and suffer so 
many hardships. Maybe in our next life, we'll be lucky and not be 
reborn as women.” 

"I sometimes feel it is okay to do so much work because I 
want to provide a good life for my family members.” 

"Right. Family is everything." 

"Who is herding your family's yaks?" 

"My husband." 
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"T see.” 

"He prefers to herd yaks rather than collect fritillary." 

I don't respond, but we soon resume chatting as we start 
collecting together. 

Suddenly the boy shouts, "Snake!" 

The mother jerks, turns, loses consciousness, and falls to the 
ground. The boy and I laugh. 

I'm afraid of snakes, but I pretend not to be. "Where's the 
snake?" I ask. 

The boy points with a long dry stick, "There!" 

The boy's mother suddenly stands and, as she rushes away, 
yells, "Grab some earth and throw it at the snake. Otherwise, it will 
think, 'I've encountered weak black-headed humans who can't do 
anything bad to me, so I'll eat many insects when I meet humans.’ 
But don't throw stones at the snake. Nothing can atone for killing a 
snake. Don't injure it." 

Then she collapses and tumbles to the ground again. 
Laughing loudly, the boy picks up loose soil and tosses it at the 
snake. I use my trowel to dig up some earth and throw it at the snake 
that slithers under a short shrub, constantly flicking its forked 
tongue. 

I tell the boy to use his stick to push behind the snake's head 
and hold it so I can touch its tail. Mother had told me if I touched a 
snake's tail, all of my bad fortune would disappear. 

Pressing the snake's neck with the stick, the boy urges, 
"Sister, touch its tail.” 

"Are you sure you won't lose control of the snake? It's 
venomous and may bite me if you _ lose control.” 

"Sister, don't worry. I won't let it bite you." 

I touch the long black snake's tail, which is rough and scaly. 
Suddenly what feels like a thorn pierces my heart. Released, the 
snake slithers into a hole near the shrub. 

The boy's mother, now revived, approaches us. The boy 
laughs, "Such a coward! You're afraid of snakes!" 

Later in the early afternoon, the boy announces that he's 
hungry. 
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The mother takes the pack from her back, saying, "Let's eat!" 

She sits on the ground and unpacks two bottles of milk tea 
and a plastic bag half full of fried bread. The boy sits by his mother. 
I haven't brought any food, so I continue collecting fritillary until 
the mother says, "Come join us! There's enough food for us all." 

I sit next to the boy and eat some bread while the boy 
crumbles some bread crumbs to feed the ants. His mother objects, 
"Don't feed bread to ants. They should only eat clean food. They'll 
suffer if they eat unclean food." 

Holding the bread in his left hand, he protests, "This bread 
is clean. I'll accumulate merit if I feed the ants." 

"Your hands are dirty, which makes the food unclean. You'll 
sin if you feed the ants contaminated food." 

The son accepts this and stops. 

We continue eating the bread and sipping milk tea. The 
mother and her son share one bottle of milk tea, and I drink the 
other. 

After the meal, we collect fritillary until sunset, and then 
they return to their home while I drive my yaks back home. 

It's almost dark when I tether the mother yaks and their 
calves and gather the remaining yaks near the tent. 

I see three yaks on the mountain top where I herded my 
family's yaks. I'm sure I didn't see them when I drove the others 
back home. After deciding to leave them there, I change my mind, 
worried that wolves might kill them. Grabbing my flashlight, I 
mount my black, polled riding yak. My riding yak is gentle, so I don't 
grip its hair with my hands. But suddenly, when we reach the 
middle of the mountain, the yak bolts, sending me tumbling to the 
ground. I don't know why it was frightened. Maybe a rabbit scared 
it. I chase the yak but don't catch it. 

My clothes are wet when I reach the mountain top where the 
yaks are lying on the ground, chewing their cuds. As I approach, 
shining my flashlight at them, they stand. I gently herd them back 
home, making sure to go slow. If I drive them quickly, they'll run 
fast, and I'll lose them in the dark. I continue slowly driving them 
home. 
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It is about one AM when I finally get home. I'm exhausted. 
After leading the yaks into their enclosure, I go to bed without 
eating. 

The following day, I get up at six AM to milk the yaks. After 
milking twenty yaks, I see vultures hovering not far from my tent. I 
suddenly remember the riding yak I rode last night. I am anxious to 
see why the vultures are busy. 

A distressing sight confronts me. Wolves killed the riding 
yak in a ditch. The wolves and vultures have eaten virtually all of the 
yak's flesh, leaving only the head, bones, and internal organs. Bits 
of flesh, guts, hair, and hide are scattered. The yak's tail is far from 
the other parts. Blood has turned the ground dark red. The yak's eye 
sockets are empty, so I quickly look away. Tears cloud my eyes. I 
chant the Six Sacred Syllables and blow at the yak's head so its soul 
will suffer less. Chanting mantras help the animal suffer less, and 
blowing transfers the mantras' power to a suffering or dead animal. 

I leave and stand far from the yak's remains. The vultures 
recongregate, bite one another, stretch out their wings, and vocalize. 
Two vultures pull a long gut back and forth with their beaks. 

Life is so impermanent. Last night my gentle riding yak was 
alive but then died within hours. I regret riding it last night, now 
feeling responsible for its death. I can't bear watching the vultures 
do their work any longer and walk back to my tent. 

I chant the Six Sacred Syllables all day and light a butter 

lamp that night. This relieves my depression and sense of guilt. 
On a hot summer day six years earlier, while herding my family's 
yaks on a high mountain, I rested in the shade of a big tree, where 
it was cool and comfortable. I lay down and slept for about an hour. 
When I woke up, I found that wolves had killed my family's two- 
year-old calf. Vultures were picking at what remained. 

That night, Stepfather complained to Mother that I didn't 
herd the yaks well. Mother shot back, "If my daughter doesn't herd 
well, you herd them!" 

They quarreled until Mother left the tent. She returned 
about a half-hour later and, without saying anything, went to bed. 
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Stepfather was having a bowl of noodles. Feeling sad and with little 
appetite, I left my half-eaten bowl of noodles and went to bed. 

The following day at six AM, I woke up, pulled on my robe, 
picked up my milk bucket, walked out of the tent, and started 
toward our yak enclosure, but I didn't see Mother. Typically, she 
gets up earlier than me and has finished milking around twenty 
yaks when I arrive with my milk bucket. I knew something was 
wrong when I realized she had milked no yaks. I rushed back to the 
tent, woke Stepfather, and said, "Mother has disappeared." 

He rubbed his eyes and said, "She's not milking yaks?" 

"No, she hasn't milked any yaks." 

He worriedly got into his robe and ran to the neighbor's tent. 
Not knowing what else to do, I began milking our yaks and finished 
at around ten AM. I made a fire in the stove, heated the leftover 
noodles, and ate some. 

After breakfast, I waited for Stepfather or Mother. When 
they didn't return, I mounted a yak and drove my family's yaks to 
the mountains. 

In the late evening, I drove our yaks back home. I entered 
my family tent and saw Mother, her brother, and Stepfather. I was 
so happy to see Mother that tears trickled down my cheeks. 

I asked Mother no questions. Uncle stayed in our tent that 
night. 

The next day, Uncle and Mother talked privately near my 

family's yak enclosure until Uncle mounted his horse and rode away. 
Later, Mother told me she had walked to her parents' home around 
two AM. 
I stop recalling the past and close my eyes, but I still can't sleep. 
Mother told me she would return after the horserace. I hope she 
won't visit. I'm sure Stepfather and my son will come with her. 
Stepfather will notice the riding yak is missing, and when I explain 
that wolves killed it, he will complain to Mother, "Your daughter 
doesn't take good care of the yaks." 

I don't want them to quarrel and make everyone unhappy. 
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HER 


Badtso's peers, all teenagers intoxicated with romantic ideas, are ina 
frenzy to marry, though they are too young to understand the realities 
of marriage. Parents are proud of their children's marriages - proud that 
they've done their duty to ensure their children are paired with spouses. 


y? adtso divorced thirty days after her marriage to Dayluk, 
. though it was not her decision. She was a young woman 
4smarried into Dayluk's home with no say in the matter. 

One ordinary day, thirty days after she married, Badtso had, 
as usual, washed Dayluk's clothes and hung them over the red-brick 
courtyard wall to dry. Dayluk returned home from the local town, 
where he had purchased food, a kettle, a pot, and a spoon. As he 
sipped tea, he unexpectedly declared, "Go home. I don't want to live 
with you." 

Assuming he was kidding, Badtso smiled, handed him a 
plate of boiled meat, and said, "Don't tease! Eat some of this. I'm 
sure you're hungry." 

Dayluk squinted at her as he took the plate and demanded 
with irritation, "Go home!" 

She glanced at his scowling, dark face. His bulging eyes 
seemed about to pop out of their sockets. Suddenly realizing he 
wasn't joking, she responded, "I'm not going anywhere. This is my 
home. I don't have another home." 

He shoved away the plate which struck his bowl, turning it 
over, splashing tea on the floor before it also fell onto the floor, 
scattering pieces of meat. Clutching his phone, he muttered, "Okay. 
I'll call your father and ask him to take you home," and dialed 
Badtso's Father. 
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Badtso's mother and aunt sat on a high mountain as their yaks 
grazed nearby. Badtso's mother pushed a strand of hair away from 
her eyes and reflected, "It's not easy for a divorced woman to 
remarry.” 

The aunt, who had divorced and was the mother of one child, 
a daughter, had never remarried. She nodded and brooded for a 
second before adding, "I hope they don't divorce. Living with a man 
makes a woman's life easier in a male-dominated society like ours." 

"A woman should live alone rather than with a bad husband, 
who is another burden for her. That kind of man only knows how to 
spend her money and enjoy himself. He's not concerned about his 
wife and family," replied Badtso's mother. 

But the aunt's experience suggested otherwise. "No matter 

how bad the husband is, it's better to live with him than live alone. 
You don't appreciate how difficult it is for a woman to live alone 
because you have a husband." 
Dayluk and his uncle sat by Dayluk's family's yak enclosure. The 
uncle glared at Dayluk, "What's wrong with you? It's not possible to 
marry for a few days and then divorce. Are you crazy? You're 
making trouble for your parents and me. Why didn't you think 
carefully before you decided to marry?" 

Dayluk looked at his uncle's face and knew he was mad, so 
he only shook his head slightly, knowing it was better to remain 
silent. 

The uncle stood and looked down at Dayluk, who remained 
sitting cross-legged on the ground. As he walked toward Dayluk's 
home, the uncle stopped, turned back, and cautioned, "Don't think 
too much. Have a good life with Badtso." 

Dayluk stood, declaring loudly, "I don't want to live with her. 
You live with her if you don't want her to return to her parents’ 
home. My friends told me I should marry a woman who had never 
married. You knew Badtso had divorced once, and my friends have 
nothing good to say about her. All my friends are married to women 
who have never married before." 
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"Don't care whether she was married before or not. What's 
important is she's kind to you and your parents. She's a good 
woman. Don't divorce her," counseled the uncle. 

Dayluk said nothing. 

The uncle was tall and stout. As he walked slowly toward 
Dayluk, his face turned red, and he clenched his right hand into a 
fist, throwing a punch that Dayluk dodged. 

As Dayluk walked away towards his family's house yard, the 
uncle shook his head and exclaimed, "What a silly man!" 

In Dayluk's family's living room, Badtso's father sat next to 
Dayluk's father, sipping tea and munching on fried bread. Badtso 
sat next to her mother-in-law across from the men. Her head was 
bowed. Her mother-in-law whispered, "Don't worry. I'll talk to my 
son and persuade him not to divorce." 

Badtso nodded. 

Dayluk's uncle and Badtso's father now sat in the corner of Dayluk's 
family house yard, leaning against the wall. Each moved the upper 
part of their robes to protect their heads as the wind swirled dust 
into the air. When the wind stopped, Badtso's father wiped the dust 
from his eyes, lit a pipe, puffed several times, and blew tobacco ash 
from the pipe bowl. He handed the pipe, tobacco bag, and a small 
box of matches to Dayluk's uncle, who packed tobacco into the pipe, 
lit it, and puffed. 

Badtso's father began, "I told Dayluk at the very beginning, 
"My daughter's not like other women. She has married and divorced. 
She's not fit for you.' But your nephew said he had to marry her. 
Now, he wants to divorce her. I don't understand! It's bad for 
everybody if they divorce." 

Puffing away, the uncle replied, "Yeah, you're right. I tried 
my best, urging him not to divorce, but he won't listen." 

Dayluk and his mother squatted next to the house door. 
Looking deeply into Dayluk's eyes, his mother said, "Badtso is so 
pitiful! She married into our home, far from her family. Please don't 
hurt her by divorcing. She's a good woman. You'll not meet another 
like her." 
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Dayluk looked at his mother, "I don't want to live with her." 

His mother sadly gazed at him, "Please, don't divorce..." 

Cutting her off, Dayluk stood and walked into his family's 
house before his mother could finish. 

Badtso packed her clothes and toiletries into bags and 
walked outside. As her mother-in-law followed her, she held her 
right arm and said, "You know I have no authority. I would not let 
him divorce you if I did." 

Badtso glanced at her mother-in-law's tear-filled eyes, 
which made her almost cry. She then shifted her gaze to her father, 
standing beside his car with her father-in-law and uncle near 
Dayluk's family's yard. As she moved toward her father, her mother- 
in-law reluctantly let her go, saying, "I'm so sorry," and rushed back 
into the house, wiping her tears with her hands. 

Badtso handed her bags to her father, who packed them into 
the car's trunk. 

Dayluk stood near his family's house door and watched the 
car drive away. 

A month passed. 

Badtso's mother cleaned bowls, a pot, and cups in the 
family's small kitchen and entered the living room. She offered a 
glass of tea to her husband, puffing a cigarette in an armchair near 
the living room window. He took the cup from her, had a sip, and 
placed the cup on a nearby table. Badtso's mother sat in another 
armchair, sipped tea from his cup, and said, "We should encourage 
Badtso to marry.” 

Adjusting his position in the chair, he casually replied, "Why 
are you so worried about her marriage? Don't worry. She's young 
and will marry soon.” 

Badtso's mother looked at him, "Did you ever think about 
what others are saying about our daughter? She's now divorced 
twice. I heard others sharing rumors about her, gossiping that she 
had been chased away by her two husbands. Others think she's just 
used goods." 

"Don't pay attention to others' judgments. It will ruin your 
good mood. Ignore what they say." 
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"I can't do that." 

"A few days ago, my sworn brother said he hoped our 
daughter would marry his son." 

"Your sworn brother is a good man. His son isn't good- 
looking, but I've heard he is a good person. It would be our 
daughter's good fortune to marry him." 

"Be patient. Don't urge her to marry again; otherwise, she 

may marry the wrong man. Our family's reputation would be even 
more damaged if she married and divorced again, for the third time. 
Then nobody will ever want to marry her.” 
A few days later, Badtso chatted with her friends on WeChat as her 
mother fried bread. Badtso's mother wiped her eyes as smoke and 
the odor of frying bread filled the house. Badtso sent a voice 
message to her friend, "I'm back home." 

Using a stick with a sharp end, Badtso's mother stabbed a 
piece of bread floating on the surface of the boiling oil in a black 
cast-iron pot on a metal stove and put it into a basin. 

She looked at Badtso, "It's shameful to tell others that you 
are divorced and have come back home." 

Badtso looked at her mother and wanted to say something, 
but nothing came. She knew that anything but agreement would 
annoy her mother. Instead, she flung her phone on a small table and 
walked outside, slamming the door behind her. 

Badtso went to visit her neighbor, her aunt, who lived 
nearby. 

Badtso's aunt offered a bowl of tea as they sat and asked, 
"Why did you divorce?" 

As Badtso sipped the tea, she replied, "He didn't want to live 
with me any longer and told me to go home." 

"Why did he ask you to go home?" 

"I discovered he was chatting with a woman on WeChat. He 
said she was his ex-girlfriend. We quarreled about that." 

"What a weird man." 
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"I later noticed his ex-girlfriend's photos on his phone. He 
was mad at me when I asked about the girl. That's why he divorced 
me." 

"Did he mistreat you?" 

"No, he never beat me. In fact, we rarely spent time together. 
We shared the same bed for the first five nights of our marriage. 
After that, he went to play mahjong in his uncle's home with his 
brother for the other nights we lived together. He would return 
home early in the morning and herd the family's yaks. We were 
married for only a month and slept together for only five nights. 
How ridiculous! Married for a month!" 

"His parents didn't scold him for playing mahjong every 
night?" 

"His parents didn't know about it. His family has two houses. 
Dayluk and I slept in one house, and his parents slept in the other." 

"Are you sure he left to play mahjong every night?” 

"I don't know. Maybe he did something else." 

"Do you regret your marriage?" 

"I have nothing to regret. I never betrayed him. I did nothing 
to damage his reputation. He seemed unable to forget his ex- 
girlfriend. He loved her more than he loved me. Was she his ex- 
girlified or his current lover?" 

"Are you sad about separating?” 

"Not really." 

"Sounds like you didn't love him much." 

"I loved him deeply. My parents urged me not to marry him, 
but I didn't listen. How could I have disobeyed my parents and 
married him if I didn't love him?" 

"Why were you in love with him?" 

"We had been chatting for a year before deciding to marry. 
He promised he'd never leave me once we married. He said he 
couldn't live without me and would be as kind to me as he was to 
his parents." 

"Men's words are unreliable.” 
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"True. One rainy night, he drove a motorcycle from his home 
to visit me. His clothes were drenched and dripping. He shivered 
uncontrollably, which touched me." 

Her aunt refilled Badtso's bowl, poured tea into hers, and 
asked, "Will you marry again?” 

"I'm now a bad, twice-divorced woman. Nobody will marry 
me. My life will be finished if I marry another man like Dayluk." 

"Don't worry. You're a young, beautiful woman. Men won't 
care about your history once your beauty smites them. All men are 
not bad like Dayluk. Don't be afraid to marry again. You'll meet a 
good man." 

"My life will be miserable if I marry another man like Dayluk. 
I prefer to remain unmarried than live with an unreliable man." 

"It's good for you to be married. It's hard for a woman to live 
in a male-dominated society without a man. I'm a single mother of 
one child. Others don't repay the money they borrow from me. They 
know I can't do anything to them, so they take advantage of me and 
don't repay.” 

"You shouldn't loan money to them.” 

"They begged me, and I felt sympathetic. Women are 
emotionally weak and need a man to share companionship with 
when they get old. Men help do things women can't, so women can 
feel less pressure from life." 

"Right, but I'm sure Dayluk will remarry." 

"You are still thinking about Dayluk. Delete him from your 
mind." 

"I don't care about him since he kicked me out, but I worry 
about the next woman he marries. He'll do to her what he did to me. 
She'll be miserable." 

Her aunt silently looked at Badtso's round beautiful eyes, 
high straight nose, plump face, and red cheeks. She thought, "What 
a lovely woman!" and hoped she'd have a happy third marriage. 
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Z\ from her mother, Dayjid, and others who were kind to her 
to divorce her irresponsible, cruel husband. No one understood why 
Lhamo refused to divorce her heartless husband until a government 
clerk met Lhamo. 

Lhamo was born into a prosperous family and had a 
promising future. She enjoyed a happy childhood with her 
humorous, affable father and thought she was the luckiest girl in the 
world. 

Time passed. 

One overcast winter day, three men with rifles across their 
backs rode to Lhamo's family's tent. Lhamo, a young child at the 
time, noticed bloodstains on their boots and sheep-skin robes when 
they neared the family tent, leading another horse that carried 
something large wrapped in black fabric. Blood trickled down the 
horse's belly. 

Dayjid came out of the tent when the family's watchdog 
began barking furiously. She assumed it was her husband, who had 
gone to join a battle over grassland a few days earlier. She fainted 
when she realized her husband was not among the three riders, and 
his horse was carrying his corpse. 

The next day, Lhamo stared at her father's corpse wrapped 
in white cloth on the right side of the tent. She pointed and asked, 
"Mother, what's that?" 

No answer. 

Lhamo wondered why her mother did not respond and why 
tears trickled down her cheeks. She approached the corpse and 
reached out to touch it, but her mother quickly took Lhamo in her 
arms and carried her outside. 
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Later, Lhamo dropped out of junior high school to marry 
Drashe. Dayjid did not oppose her decision. After all, Lhamo was 
her only, dearly loved child. 

Early every morning, Drashe would get up to drive the 
family's yaks out to graze after breakfast. 

One hot summer day, while Lhamo and her mother were 
washing their hair and clothes in a stream, a neighbor woman came 
and joined them. After washing their hair, they began chatting. The 
neighbor asked, "Where's Drashe?" 

"He's herding," Dayjid said proudly. 

"Is he kind to you?" asked the neighbor. 

"Yes, he is very kind to Lhamo and me. He takes care of us," 
said Dayjid. "He never asks us to herd the yaks." 

The neighbor paused and said, "I've heard he is unfilial, a 
gambler and his family expelled him from their home." 

Dayjid was startled, "No! He's a good person and never 
gambles. Maybe you confused him with someone else." 

Lhamo's face turned red when she heard this. She pretended 
she had heard nothing and resumed washing clothes. 

Dayjid interrupted their conversation when she saw Drashe 
descending a nearby mountain to come home for lunch and ran to 
the tent without saying goodbye to the neighbor, who gazed at 
Dayjid's back as she entered the tent. A bit later, smoke swirled from 
the black yak-hair tent. 

Five years later, Lhamo had a son and then a daughter. 
Lhamo loved and spoiled them as they grew, but they resented her, 
making her unhappy. 

One night when Lhamo noticed a yak was missing, she 
entered the tent and scolded her husband, who was eating a bowl of 
noodles, "A yak is missing. You didn't herd the yaks very well 
recently. Go find it!" 

The son spoke impertinently to his mother, "Father needs to 
rest. He's hungry and has to eat supper." 

The daughter added, "He's right. You never herd yaks! You 
should search for the missing yak." 

After this exchange, Drashe put the bowl of noodles down 
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and silently headed to the tent door. His son grabbed his sleeve, 
"Father, it's getting dark. Wolves will attack you! Don't go look for 
the yak." 

Drashe kissed the boy's forehead, "It's okay. Your father is a 
big man. Wolves are afraid of me!" 

Standing next to her brother, the daughter held a bowl of 
noodles. But when her father did not kiss her, she dropped her bowl. 
Gripping the lower part of her father's sheep-skin robe, she wailed, 
"Father, don't go! If I lose my father... if wolves eat you, I won't have 
a father!" 

Drashe held her and kissed her several times, saying, "You 
know your father is brave and not afraid of wolves. I'll kill the wolves 
if they attack me!" 

His children were still unconvinced, so he gave them his cell 
phone and told them to watch cartoons. They smiled and jumped 
into the air when he handed over the phone. 

When the watchdog began barking a few hours later, Dayjid 
asked, "Lhamo, go check. Maybe it's Drashe." 

"It's dark. I'm afraid to go alone." 

Dayjid then told her grandchildren to go out with their 
mother, but they refused. 

"Wolves will eat your mother if you don't go with her," 
Dayjid said. 

They ignored this and continued watching a cartoon. Lhamo 
picked up a rope wanting to beat her unloving children but then 
paused and left the tent, angry at them for not accompanying her. 
September. Locals were busy talking about the price yaks were 
bringing when they were sold to autumn buyers. Some local young 
people sold yaks, bought new cars with the cash, and aimlessly 
drove back and forth in the community. 

Dayjid agreed with Drashe that he could drive twenty of 
their family's yaks to the county town and sell them with his peers, 
who were also selling their families’ yaks. 

The next day, Lhamo's maternal uncle visited and tried to 
persuade Dayjid privately not to allow Drashe to sell the yaks with 
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his peers, believing that Drashe would gamble with the money 
earned from selling the yaks. Dayjid was angry with her brother for 
these thoughts. Unable to change Dayjid's mind, her brother left. 
Lhamo's neighbor slaughtered a yak in late autumn as he did every 
year and gave a chunk of meat to Lhamo. Lhamo cut the meat in 
half and cooked beef noodles with some of the meat. She wrapped 
the remaining meat in a plastic bag and put it in a pot. 

Three days later, Dayjid smelled something rotten and 
found the bag of meat. When she saw worms wiggling inside, she 
told Lhamo to feed the meat to the watchdog. 

Lhamo wanted to explain that she had kept it for Drashe, 
who had left home five days earlier but decided not to argue with 
her mother and stepped outside. 

A few days later, Lhamo's cousin, Wanlo, drove a motorcycle 
to the township town and returned home the next day. When she 
heard a motorcycle, Lhamo rushed out of the tent, stopped her 
cousin near her tent, and asked, "Did you phone Drashe?" 

Before replying, Wanlo unwrapped a black scarf covering 
his mouth, "I called him. He said he was in Shanghai." 

"Impossible! He doesn't speak Chinese. He's never been to 
a Chinese city!" Lhamo exclaimed. 

"He was with his friends. Some of them can speak a little 
Chinese. I talked to a man with Drashe. They seemed happy to 
travel with Drashe, who promised to pay for everything,” Wanlo 
confided. 

That night over supper, Lhamo kept her head down. 
Looking at her, Dayjid said, "It's your fault. He'll spend all the 
money.” 

Lhamo said nothing. 

"Your father, had he been alive, would have introduced you 
to a good man, but you didn't listen," continued her mother. 

Lhamo began sobbing. 

"Foolish girl! It's too late to cry. Divorce him when he 
returns!" said Dayjid. 
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The next day, Lhamo was herding yaks on a mountain with 
Dzeepo, who asked, "Is Drashe back?" 

Lhamo hesitated before replying, "No, he'll return soon, I 
guess." 

"Well, I heard he was in a city. I told you he's not a good 
person, but you didn't believe me. I'm sure he'll return when he's 
out of money," Dzeepo lectured. 

Lhamo could not believe her husband was in Shanghai, 
recalling that he had promised to buy her a coral necklace after 
selling the yaks. 

Dayjid, feeling ill the next gloomy day, remained in bed, so 
Lhamo cooked meat soup and fed her mother with a small spoon. 
After a few spoons of soup, Dayjid slept. Tears filled Lhamo's 
beautiful eyes as she looked at her mother's pale face. 

Lhamo poured a bowl of soup for each of her children and 
tried to have some soup herself, but she had no appetite, so she left 
the tent to drive the yaks back. 

The yaks were scattered in the valley. Dark clouds tumbled 
in a sky of thunder. She looked up periodically while driving the 
yaks back home when suddenly heavy rain fell as lightning flashed 
and thunder boomed. She was afraid but remembering her children 
were also frightened by thunder and lightning, she walked as fast as 
possible. 

Crossing a muddy slope, she slipped, staining her clothes. 
She was soon completely soaked and cold. Water dripped from her 
heavy robe. It was so heavy she could not walk quickly. 

When Lhamo eventually approached the family tent, she 
saw her son crying at the tent entrance. Believing something terrible 
had happened, she trotted to the tent and went inside. Kneeling 
next to her mother, she called her name. 

No answer. 

She hurriedly left the tent, moaned piercingly, and clawed 
the ground while crouching near the tent door. Thunder roared 
furiously, and lightning lit up the sky. Lhamo ignored these 
frightening events and continued grieving in the heavy rain. 
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When locals came to offer condolences, Lhamo was 
embarrassed when they asked about Drashe. Sometimes she 
thought her mother and relatives were right and that she should 
divorce. "Maybe life will be better if I live with my children without 
him,” she thought. 

Lhamo waited for twenty days. There was no news about 
Drashe. It seemed he had disappeared from her life. 

Two months later, the community leader, Dralo, came to 
Lhamo's tent and said that the local officials would divide some 
government money among community members at his home the 
next day. He invited her to participate. 

Lhamo rode a horse to Dralo's tent the next morning. 
Embarrassed to be the only woman who had come to collect the 
money, she was startled to see Drashe. 

That night, the children happily sat on Drashe's lap, 
wrapped their arms around his neck, and kissed him. Lhamo 
watched this with teary eyes. 

The next day, Lhamo milked the yaks and gazed at Drashe, 
who got on his motorcycle and left without any goodbye. 

A township government official and a female government 
clerk visited Lhamo at noon. The leader was Chinese and could not 
speak Tibetan. The clerk was Lhamo's relative. 

The clerk translated, "Sister, how much money did your 
family get this time?" 

"My family received 1,376 RMB," replied Lhamo. 

The clerk translated what Lhamo said, and the Chinese 
official silently nodded and said no more. 

Lhamo offered milk tea. 

The unmarried clerk had rejected many engagements, 
believing a single woman had freedom. She gave Lhamo's children 
some candy. They smiled and ran out of the tent. The clerk watched 
them. After a while, she chatted with Lhamo outside, and then they 
left. 

The clerk could not sleep that night, thinking about Lhamo's 
saying, "I know it's better to divorce, but my children love and need 
him." 
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The clerk rolled over in her bed. She admired Lhamo. "What 
a great mother! She can endure male domination and is so devoted 
to her children!" she thought. 

She sighed, turned off the lamp on a small table near her bed, 
and covered her head with a blanket. Still unable to sleep, she 
recalled her answer when Lhamo had asked why she didn't marry, 
"I don't want to marry a man who will spend all the money I earn, 
not be responsible for our family, and who will dominate his wife." 

She thought for a long time but found no perfect solution. 

"Maybe Lhamo is right. Life works in its way, not how we expect 
and hope," she decided. 
A sunny morning five years later, the clerk asked her two sons to 
dress well. A few minutes later, as they walked to the garage, she 
told the boys to sit in the back to avoid a quarrel over who would 
ride in front, started the car, and drove to Lhamo's home. 
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THE PATRON 


“\t was an overcast, windy winter morning in Yellow River 
y F +Township Town, situated, as you might guess, on the icy 
”* banks of the Yellow River. The water was clear enough to 
see stones at the river's bottom. A dirt road divided the town in half, 
with a few shops and restaurants on each side. Only one restaurant 
was open. The proprietress craned her neck from the restaurant 
door, scanning up and down the road. Because she was physically 
strong, locals imagined she was also emotionally strong. Some 
called her "Strong Woman," partly because her tall stature, broad 
shoulders, long face, big eyes, and prominent straight nose made 
her resemble a man from a distance. 

The street was empty of people and cars. Only a few dogs 
wandered around. A large, black dog padded to a garbage bin. A red 
mother dog that didn't use her right hind leg led two puppies. They 
sniffed a bone near the restaurant before lying around it. One puppy 
gnawed on the bone while the other two dogs dozed. 

The bitch bared her fangs and furiously barked when the 
black dog approached and gazed at the bone with an open mouth, 
revealing sharp fangs. It did not bark. Two strings of saliva dripped 
from the sides of its mouth. Suddenly, a whirlwind materialized, 
swirling plastic bags, pieces of paper, and saliva strings into the sky. 

The woman in her fifties moved back into her restaurant and, 
sitting at a table next to a stove, began stuffing dumplings with beef 
mince. She made twenty dumplings every other day. The restaurant 
owner offered only dumplings that cost one RMB each and 
complimentary tea to customers. After her husband had passed 
away from tuberculosis nine years after their marriage, there were 
few restaurant customers. Sometimes, there were no customers for 
the whole day. 

Her friends advised her to quit the business, but she refused. 


oa, 
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She wanted to serve a particular regular customer who chatted and 
sometimes spent the whole day in the restaurant. Recently, he had 
not come. Feeling she had not seen him for months, she paused 
while stuffing the dumplings, counted on her fingers, put a piece of 
beef stuck on her right index finger into her mouth, swallowed, and 
murmured, "Thirty-six days." 

She walked outside and looked around. The only living 
creatures she saw were the dogs. A robust, dust-laden gust of wind 
struck her and blew her red scarf off her shoulders. She trotted to 
where it fluttered on the dusty ground. The scarf bounded into the 
air when she bent over to pick it up. Finally grabbing it, she rushed 
back to her restaurant. She wiped the dust that had settled in her 
eyes with the scarf's cleaner end. Standing near a window, she 
looked outside, where a man was throwing stones at the black dog 
to make the dogs move away from a building with a white-cross 
hospital symbol painted on the door. 

The black dog seized the opportunity to grab the bone and 
ran away. The bitch fiercely barked and tried to bite the black dog's 
tail and snatch back the bone without success. The bitch and her 
puppies ran after the black dog. 

About a half-hour later, that same man entered the 
restaurant carrying a plastic bag containing several boxes of 
medicine. The restaurant was in a building that featured a guest 
room, kitchen, bedrooms, and a large room where customers ate 
and drank tea. Two tables were positioned on each side of the 
restaurant's main door, and another was near the stove in the 
middle of the room. The man sat near the stove and placed the bag 
on a table. The restaurant owner poured hot tea into a paper cup 
from a kettle on the stove and offered it with her right hand. The 
man took the cup and removed his motorcycle helmet. She looked 
at the man's deep-set eyes and plump face. Realizing it was her 
deceased husband's brother, she smiled and said, "Oh! I didn't 
recognize you until you took off your helmet." 

The man looked at her, smiled, sipped the tea, and said 
nothing. 

"What brought you to town?" she asked. 
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"I came to get medicine for my son. He needs more." 

"Your son was well a few days ago when I visited your 
home." 

"When people get tuberculosis, they must follow the 
doctor's orders and take medicine until they completely recover. It 
takes about a year." 

They chatted until she got up, went to the kitchen, and 
returned with a plate of steaming dumplings. The pleasant smell of 
dumplings filled the room. She put the plate on the table and sat 
opposite the man. They ate the dumplings and enjoyed more 
conversation. 

The man left when it got dark. 

The woman was an outsider who had come to the town when she 
was forty-seven and opened the restaurant. She never talked about 
her parents to locals, who guessed she was an orphan. Three years 
later, she married a man two years older. After five years of 
marriage, her husband was diagnosed with spinal tuberculosis and 
couldn't move his legs. He spent most of his time in bed. Death 
came after four years of suffering. Some locals criticized her for not 
giving him better care and medicine on time. They said she was 
focused on her business instead. 

Her brother-in-law thought differently. He said his 
brother's illness and death were fate. 

After her husband's death, she visited her brother-in-law's 
home, where she would spend several nights to lessen her loneliness. 
She had not spent the night because her brother-in-law was away 
the last time she had visited. 

Darkness came. Dogs occasionally barked in the distance. A few 
cars and motorcycles passed noisily. The restaurant owner came 
outside, tossed garbage near the bin, and glanced around before 
peeing near the garbage bin. She then returned inside and closed 
the restaurant door. 

In bed that night, she tossed and turned, praying that the man 
she hadn't seen for thirty-six days would be standing at the door 
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when she opened the restaurant the following day. 

At midnight, his wife's laugh awakened a man in his sixties. She 
slept in an adjoining room. Half-awake and half-asleep, the man 
yawned, lifted his head, and heard his wife talking on the phone. He 
put his blanket over his head, lay back down, and attempted to sleep, 
but his wife's noise bothered him. He walked to his bedroom door 
but hesitated as he was about to open it. He was sure his wife had 
locked her bedroom door and would not open it if he knocked. 

He returned to bed, faced the adjoining wall, and tried to 
shout, but nothing emerged from his mouth. He knew it was better 
to leave her alone. He'd got no response when he had shouted 
before, which made him angry. He covered his head with a blanket 
and murmured, "What a crazy old woman!" 

The next day, the man got up around noon, walked into the 
kitchen, looked around, and noticed a half-full pot of thin noodles 
with bits of beef. He picked up a bowl and a pair of chopsticks from 
a shelf, moved the stuck-together noodles into the bowl, and sat at 
a table in the living room. His wife's bowl was on the table, with a 
single noodle stuck to the side. He again heard his wife on the phone 
in her bedroom. He ate half of the noodles, left the bowl on the table, 
went into his bedroom, looked into a mirror on the wall, and 
combed his short black hair. He shrugged into his leather jacket and 
walked outside. 

Two young men were having lunch in the dumpling 
restaurant. One looked at the proprietress and whispered, "What an 
unhappy woman! She never smiles." 

The other young man popped a steaming dumpling into his 
mouth, glanced at her gloomy face, and nodded. 

The woman added water into the kettle on the stove and 
didn't hear, or pretended not to hear, what the young man had said. 

The man in the leather jacket peeked into the restaurant and 
stepped back when he saw the two young men but suddenly 
changed his mind and entered. He sat silently at a table near the 
door. 
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As soon as the woman noticed, she smiled and brought tea. 
The man realized the two young men were whispering and 
snickering when she sat at his table. He wanted to say something to 
the young men but resisted the urge, sipping tea instead. 

The woman ignored the young men while happily chatting 
with the man. One of the young men walked over and gave the 
woman thirty RMB for their dumplings. She put the cash in her 
apron pocket, chose a glass from the table near the stove, poured 
tea for herself, and rejoined the man. 

"Ignore those guys.” 

"I don't know why locals think I betrayed my wife and am 
having an affair with you." 

"Ignore what others say. They like to spread rumors about 
everyone, not only us.” 

"There's nothing wrong with me coming here and talking 
with you. We enjoy chatting.” 

"That's right," the woman declared, filled the man's cup, and 
asked, "Where have you been? I haven't seen you for days." 

"I stayed at home and spent time with my daughter. She was 
on her winter holiday. She returned to school yesterday." 

"Where does she study?" 

"I forgot the name of her university. It's in the capital city." 

"You're lucky. You have a daughter and wife. I have no 
children, and my husband is gone. When a person lives alone ..." 
She stopped and put her head down, not finishing. 

The man paused and said, "Yeah, but I want to divorce 
sometimes. My wife's siblings suggested we shouldn't divorce 
because they would be shamed if their sister in her fifties was 
divorced. They also think it would destroy my wife and daughter's 
reputations." 

The woman looked at his dark, gaunt face and said nothing. 

"IT haven't talked to my wife for a year. We eat together only 
when our daughter is at home. Every child wants their parents to 
live together. My daughter will be happy if we stay together. She 
tells her mother and me about one of her girlfriends who was 
extroverted and talkative but became aloof and socially isolated 
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after her parents divorced." 

After his divorce, the proprietress thought she could spend 
more time with him but realized it would be hard for him with no 
relatives and few friends in town. She recalled her situation. Locals 
had generally been accepting and kind and had frequented her 
restaurant when her husband was alive. After he died, their attitude 
changed, and she had very few customers. Only her brother-in-law 
was kind to her. 

She recalled her childhood. Her maternal grandmother had 
cared for her after her parents divorced when she was six. Her 
grandmother's favorite food was beef dumplings. The little girl 
helped make dumplings, and her grandmother rewarded her by 
allowing her to play with her friends afterward. She felt she was 
different and unlucky and admired her friends with parents who 
stayed together. 

One of her playmates was a mischievous boy with long, 
messy hair hanging below his shoulders. He often breathed through 
his nose when snot ran into his mouth. At times, he wiped his nose 
with the back of his right hand and rubbed it on the legs of his 
tattered pants. 

He asked her, "Where did your father go?" 

"He went to town," she answered, her face red. 

"Your father hasn't returned home for days. My father goes 
to town and buys me candy. It only takes a day. What's wrong with 
your father?" 

She put her head down and played with a white stone and a 
black stone — one in each hand. They were smooth, round, and 
small. 

The next time the boy asked her the same question, she 
impatiently said, "I told you my father went to town!" 

"Liar!" the boy screamed, pushed her so hard that she fell, 
and ran to his home. 

She jumped up and threw the black stone at the boy, but it 
missed him. Tears dribbled down her cheeks. A playmate wiped her 
tears away with her hand and consoled her. She stopped crying and 
slowly walked home, holding the white stone in her right hand. 
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Not knowing what to say, the proprietress offered no suggestions. 

They talked till dusk when the man prepared to leave. She 
urged him to chat more. Although he wanted to, he knew locals 
would gossip the next day if they talked late. "You know people 
circulate rumors about others," he said, looking slowly around the 
restaurant for a few seconds while moving to the door. 

She said, "You're the only person I feel close to. We 
understand each other. Time goes by so quickly when I'm with you." 

The man looked at her, smiled, gripped the doorknob, and 
stepped outside. She stood by the door and said, "I'll open the 
restaurant early tomorrow morning. I always welcome you. You're 
my only regular customer.” 

The man smiled broadly, nodded, and strode vigorously 
toward his home after saying goodbye. 

When she could no longer see him, she went inside. 

The proprietress usually could not fall asleep until midnight, 
but this night was different. 

Two hours later, dogs howled in the distance as it began 
snowing. The wind blew against the windows, making them tremble, 
but none of this disturbed her. She was deeply asleep and smiling, 
snuggled under a blanket. 

The next day was sunny. 

The black and mother dogs were peacefully leading the 
puppies along the street in the evening, amicably walking together. 
The proprietress stopped looking at the dogs and gazed in the 
direction of her only regular customer's home. 
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13 


COUPLES 


7 man in his early twenties sat in his usual place - an 
ee armchair framed by a wooden window in the café. It was 
the seat he always chose when he visited the tea house. In 
front of him sat a tall glass of tea on a large piece of clear glass atop 
a square table with wooden legs. He never shared the table with 
others. Each time, he ordered chrysanthemum tea but never tasted 
it. 


Although curious about why this customer ordered the same 
tea yet never took even a single sip, wasting his money, the waitress 
knew it was none of her business and did not ask. 

Maybe his glum face and habitual silence also further 
prevented her from asking. 

Looking out of the window into a cloudless, very blue sky 
where the sun shone brightly, the man turned his gaze to a building 
covered with metal sheets in the backyard of the one-story tea house. 
An elderly white-haired woman in an armchair was basking in the 
sun near the building door. Periodically her head drooped in an 
obvious doze, but she would raise it again a bit later. Because of the 
sun's heat, she tried, with trembling hands, to cover the center of 
her scalp where there was less hair but couldn't quite extend her 
hands so far. Surrendering, she clasped her hands, letting them rest 
in her lap. 

An old man holding the knob of a walking cane in his left 
hand came out of the house, dragging a wooden chair over to the 
old woman. Next, he walked slowly back into the house. He soon 
returned with an umbrella under his right arm, cautiously opened 
it, and held it over the old woman. 

After a half-hour, the old man closed the umbrella, placing 
it on the ground next to his chair. Shade had covered the old woman, 
who was now deep asleep. Gripping his cane with his left hand and 
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tightly holding his chair's wooden arm with his right, he carefully 
stood just as a dark cloud covered the sun. He walked into the house 
and then turned to look at the old woman. 

Half an hour later, he returned holding a bowl of red rice 
porridge and a spoon. When the woman didn't respond, he lightly 
tapped the frame of her chair with his cane, waking her. He then 
handed her the bowl. Reaching for it with her trembling right hand, 
she tried to steady it with her left hand to keep it from spilling, but 
the bow] still trembled. 

The old man sat in his chair against which his cane now 
rested. He took the bowl from the old woman, held it in his left hand, 
and picking up the spoon with his right hand, he scooped up some 
soup and sipped it. He scooped another full spoon of soup, blew on 
it, and fed the old woman. He did this until she raised her left hand, 
gesturing for him to stop. The old man put the bowl on the ground, 
pulled a white handkerchief from his pocket, and gently wiped her 
mouth. He then picked up the bowl, ate some spoons of soup, and 
wiped his mouth with the handkerchief. Holding the bowl in his 
right hand and the cane in his left, he stood and entered the house. 

A few minutes later, he came out with a glass of water and 
handed it to the old woman. Resting his walking stick against his 
chair, he slowly bent his skeletal, hunched back, and picked up the 
umbrella from the ground. Sitting back in his chair, he opened the 
umbrella and held it over the old woman as she sipped the 
lukewarm water. Taking a small white towel from her jacket pocket, 
she wiped the sweat from her forehead and returned the glass to the 
old man. 

The old woman couldn't keep her head steady and dozed off 
intermittently as they chatted. He giggled, not taking his eyes off 
her, holding the umbrella over her. When she was awake, they 
chatted and smiled at each other. 

When it was time for his supper, the customer, watching the 
old man, murmured to himself, "What a great couple!" paid for the 
untouched tea, and left. 
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The man sat on a chair in his family's living room. His mother 
brought plates of pork fried with cabbage, chicken fried with green 
chili, and tomatoes cooked with eggs. Olive oil and flavor enhancers 
were used in all the dishes. The mother put the food on the table 
where her son sat, returned to the kitchen, and brought two bowls 
of rice and three pairs of chopsticks. She set the bowls on the table, 
sat next to her son, and asked him to call his father, who was 
sleeping. 

The son guessed his parents had quarreled because his 
father usually helped his mother prepare meals. He went to his 
parents' bedroom, where a blanket covered his father, who lay on 
his back. He called, asking him to come for dinner. His father 
replied that he would join them soon without raising his head. The 
son rejoined his mother, and they quietly ate. 

The son wanted to ask his mother what had happened but 
dared not. He knew she was still mad at him because of what had 
happened recently. She needed more time to forgive him. 

A few days earlier, he had divorced his wife after hearing 
from a friend that she was having an affair with another man. His 
mother had begged him not to divorce. Her daughter-in-law was 
sincere and kind to her. Whenever his mother and father had strife 
- sometimes he beat her - the daughter-in-law would intervene and 
stop her father-in-law. Her protective, sympathetic behavior 
touched the mother-in-law. The two were emotionally connected. If 
he argued with his wife, his mother would support her daughter-in- 
law and scold her son. 

The son came home around three AM one morning and 
pushed the bedroom door with his foot. His wife woke up and 
immediately detected the smell of alcohol filling the bedroom. He 
was drunk, so she scolded, "Drunk again! What a bad man!" 

He stumbled over, slapped her, and proclaimed, "I'm a man. 
I do what I want! You don't control me!" 

She cried, waking his mother, who slept in the next room. 
She entered their room and pointed at her son, shouting, "A real 
man never beats his wife. What's wrong with you?" 
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Grabbing her son's shoulder, she dragged him into the living 
room and pushed him down on the sofa. As she rebuked him, he 
ignored her, falling into a drunken sleep. 

Eventually, his father came to join them, bringing a bowl of 
rice and a pair of chopsticks from the kitchen. He sat by his son and, 
ignoring the chopsticks on the table before him, began eating with 
the chopsticks he had brought. The son was between his parents, 
who neither talked to nor looked at one another. When his mother 
had finished, she took her bowl and chopsticks into the kitchen and 
washed the pots and other utensils. A couple of minutes later, the 
son went to the kitchen and, returning with two glasses half full of 
hot water, gave one to his father. He resumed his seat, sipped the 
water, and chatted for a few minutes while waiting for his father to 
finish eating. 

After eating, his father returned to the bedroom while the 
son cleared the bowls, plates, and chopsticks from the table and 
handed them to his mother in the kitchen. He knew she was 
emotionally wounded and wanted to comfort her. Still, he dared not 
try, thinking it would only worsen things as she was still very upset 
about his divorce. 

Remaining silent, he retired to his bedroom, where he lay on 
his back on the bed for a while, staring at the ceiling mirror. 
Convinced he was the most handsome man in his home area, he had 
purchased three mirrors. He had put two on his bedroom walls and 
one on the ceiling to admire himself before going to bed and when 
waking up. 

Able, at this moment, to see only half of his face in the mirror, 
he suddenly wanted to smoke. He stood and gazed in the mirror on 
one wall, inspecting his prominent, straight nose, double eyelids, 
distinct chin, broad forehead, and long neck. Turning, he looked in 
the mirror on the opposite wall and with satisfaction observed his 
black leather shiny shoes, black fabric pants, black shirt, and black 
jacket, thinking, "How handsome! What fashionable clothes!" as he 
rummaged in the drawers of the bedside table for a pack of 
cigarettes. Although not finding any, he did find a photo of his ex- 
wife. After looking at it for a while, he put it back in the drawer and 
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firmly pushed it shut. 

He sighed, lay back on the bed, closed his eyes, and began 

remembering. 
A year earlier, a friend had invited him and several others to a bar. 
A beautiful young woman approached, sat by him, and encouraged 
him to drink. Toward the end of the evening, he was drunk and went 
with her to a hotel, where she took a selfie with him as he lay 
shirtless on the bed. 

The next day, one of his wife's friends saw the picture on her 
phone and informed his wife, who later told him about the photo 
and asked what had happened the night before. He angrily 
demanded that she show him the photo, which she couldn't. The 
husband then scolded, "Don't listen to those spreading rumors. I 
spent last night at my friend's home!" 

His wife didn't argue. She didn't believe him, accepting that 
he had probably had sex with the young woman, but she forgave 
him. 

He finished remembering this incident, suddenly opened 
his eyes, and stared at himself in the ceiling mirror. Overcome by 
guilt, he could not bear to see himself, so he shut his eyes and turned 
to one side. 
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14 


BIGMOUTH KIDS 


“\./ 'm Sayyangtso. Locals thought I was lucky to be born into a 
F + wealthy family with good parents. My mother was the most 
x respected woman in her community, never disobeying her 
mother, who arranged her marriage. My father was bold, and the 
locals respected him. Some of my relations thought I would be as 
filial and respectful as my parents, who would find a good man for 
me and arrange my marriage. In fact, I had no idea what kind of 
woman I would be. 


oa, 
baw 


ine 
ra 


Local children yearned to visit their grandparents, and Sayyangtso, 
an eight-year-old herding child, was no exception. When they 
visited, she had heard her grandparents gave their grandchildren 
that rare treat - sugar crystals. 

A few days earlier, Sayyangtso's younger brother, six-year- 
old Daychock, visited his grandmother, Lhamo, with their mother, 
Badtso. Daychock returned home with a big piece of crystal sugar, 
broke off a little piece, and gave it to his sister when she asked. She 
sucked on it until it dissolved and pronounced it the most delicious 
sugar she had ever tasted. He refused when she asked for more, so 
she whined to her mother, "Why don't you take me to visit 
Grandmother?" 

Badtso promised to take her to visit her next time - a 
promise she didn't keep, but for a good reason. 

Years later, after her marriage, Sayyangtso visited her 
grandmother for the first time with Badtso. 

One summer day, Sayyangtso and Daychock played near a small 
pool close to their family tent. Sayyangtso rolled the legs of her red 
pants over her knees, removed her shoes, placed them on a flat rock, 
and walked into the pool. Imitating her, Daychock kicked off his 
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shoes, rolled up his pants, and bounded into the pool, splashing 
water over his sister's plump face. 

Sayyangtso punched his shoulder in exasperation. Ignoring 
her, he waded further into the pool until he slipped on a small round 
stone and lost his balance, almost falling into the water. Catching 
sight of a frog, he exclaimed, "Sister! There's a frog!" 

Sayyangtso walked near him and asked, "Where's that 
frog?" 

He pointed, "Over there. Don't you see it?" 

Seeing a brown-white, black-striped frog in a yak-hoof hole, 
his sister exclaimed, "Yes, there it is!" 

Daychock quickly swooped his hand into the water, caught 
the frog, and held it in his right palm. After a few seconds, he opened 
his palm, where the frog sat quietly. "What a gentle frog!" Daychock 
commented, stretching out his hand, intending to give it to 
Sayyangtso. Given this opportunity, the frog leaped into the water. 
Daychock caught the frog again, grabbed one of its hind legs, and 
while swinging it right and left, threatened, "I'll kill you if you dare 
jump into the water again!" and flung it into the grass. 

Daychock and Sayyangtso walked over and tried to catch it 
again as the frog hopped toward the pool. Just as the frog made a 
final leap into the pool, Daychock picked up a dried chunk of yak 
dung and flung it at the frog. The frog rolled over and floated on the 
water surface without moving a second later - a white belly with 
motionless outstretched legs. 

Sayyangtso shouted accusingly, "It's dead. You killed it!" 

"No, it's just enjoying floating on the water." 

"It's still. It's dead!" Sayyangtso continued. 

Daychock sprang into the water and turned the frog onto its 
belly, but when he removed his hand, it rolled over, belly-up, 
proving it was dead. 

Daychock walked out of the water and sat next to his sister 
as she put her shoes on. He stared at her for a second and pleaded, 
"Sister! Don't tell our parents I killed a frog. They'll beat me if you 
do!" 

She rolled down her pants legs and said, "Okay." 
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Daychock looked at her pleadingly, "Promise?" 

Looking back at him, she affirmed, "I promise I won't tell 
our parents you killed a frog." 

Feeling more confident, Daychock walked over to his shoes, 
slipped them on, and ran after his sister. 

Badtso was standing at the tent entrance. Once she saw her 
two children heading home, she went inside, added dry yak dung to 
the adobe stove, and put a kettle on the stove. 

The kids entered and sat on either side of their mother. 
Sayyangtso leaned against Badtso, declaring, "I'm hungry!" 

Daychock chimed in, "Me too!" 

Their mother looked at the kettle on the stove and said, "Just 
wait a few minutes. The tea will boil soon." 

Sayyangtso put her head on her mother's lap and pleaded, 
"I can't wait! I've got to eat something right now!" 

"What did you do at the pool?" 

Sayyangtso sat straight, looked at her mother, and replied, 
"Nothing." 

Daychock quickly added, "We played in the water," without 
daring to raise his eyes. 

Badtso felt something was amiss, looked at him, and 
inquired, "What did you do?" 

Daychock silently interlaced his fingers. 

The tea soon boiled. Badtso removed the kettle, placed it on 
the ground, and took the children's bowls from an adobe box near 
the stove. Opening a wooden box containing roasted barley flour, 
butter, and cheese, she took out a chunk of butter, pulled off two 
small pieces, and added them to the bowls. She put the remaining 
butter back in the box and replaced the lid. The butter melted 
immediately when the hot milk tea was poured into the children's 
bowls, spiraling out in yellow rings. After handing the children their 
bowls, she took three bread buns from a pot and put them on a plate 
she set between them. Each child grabbed a bun, pinching small 
pieces from the buns and soaking them in their bowls before eating 
them. 

Having gobbled up his bun before his sister had finished 
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even half of hers, Daychock took the last bun left on the plate. 
Sayyangtso noticed and protested, "Give it to me! I'll eat it!" 

Ignoring her, Daychock bit into the bun. Infuriated, his 
sister declared, "Mother, Daychock killed a frog in the pool today!" 

Daychock handed the bun to his sister as Badtso glowered 
and demanded, "Did you kill a frog?" 

As he silently gazed in return, Badtso tried to slap him, but 
he covered his head with his arms and moaned, "Mother, I'll never 
kill another frog!" 

Badtso warned, "I'll kill you if you do!" 

He nodded, not daring to look at her as she removed more 
buns from the pot, put them on the plate, and urged, "Eat more." 

Daychock picked up a bun, bit off a piece, and quietly 
chewed it. 

At sunset, as Sayyangtso and Daychock were playing near 
their family tent, their father, Jimtso, came riding a yak while 
driving the family's yaks down from the mountains. Sayyangtso ran 
over and helped him drive them into the enclosure. Daychock 
watched his sister and wanted to join her, but he was anxious she 
would tell their father he had killed a frog, so he walked over to the 
tent as his mother emerged. He followed her and then helped drive 
the yaks into the yak enclosure. 

Badtso tied the milking yaks and their calves. Daychock 
tried to help, not going near his father, who was tying some riding 
yaks. He was sure his sister had already tattled. Once they finished 
tethering the yaks, they entered the tent. 

When it was dark, Jimtso lit a butter lamp and placed it on 
the stone-earth shrine at the back of the tent, where there were a 
few images of deities and important religious figures. The lamp 
brightened the tent as Badtso added dry yak dung to the stove. A 
few minutes later, as the dung burned energetically, Daychock sat 
by his parents while Sayyangtso sat on the other side of the tent. 

Shortly after, Jimtso ordered, "Daychock, come here." 
Daychock stood and dragged himself to his father. When local 
elders and parents noticed a child was guilty of something, they 
smelled the child's hand and pretended to know what the child had 
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done from the hand's odor. Jimtso looked at him and ordered, "Give 
me your hand.” 

Daychock offered his hand, which Jimtso sniffed, 
demanding, "What have you done today?" 

With a pained expression, Daychock whispered, "Nothing." 

"What did you say? I can't hear you." 

"I've done nothing.” 

His father sniffed his hand again and intoned, "What did 
you kill today?" 

Daychock remained silent, so his father spanked him, "What 
a sinful boy! Will you kill frogs again?" 

Wiping away his tears, Daychock promised never ever to do 
such a thing again. 

Sayyangtso felt sorry for her brother. She didn't want her 
father to beat him, but she was afraid, so she said nothing. 

His father spanked him again, shouting, "Don't sob!" 

Daychock stopped crying, walked to his mother, and, sitting 
by her, sobbed for a few minutes as she stroked his head and 
whispered, "Don't cry. I'll prepare noodles for you." 

Badtso cooked noodles with beef that night, and 
Daychock ate two bowls. He didn't look at his father or say a word 
during the meal. He usually slept with his father but slept with his 
mother that night. 

After breakfast and after Badtso finished milking the yaks 
the following day, Jimtso mounted a black yak and drove the 
family's yaks to the mountains. 

Badtso carried two buckets full of milk into the tent and 
placed them on one side. Taking dry yak dung used for fuel from a 
pile inside the tent entrance, she added it to the stove and woke up 
Daychock. He rubbed his eyes, yawned, and stretched his arms. 
Badtso said, "I'll go collect fresh yak dung. Add dry dung to the stove 
when the fire gets low." 

Yawning again, Daychock agreed and asked, "Where's my 
sister?" 

"She's playing with Dongne near his family's tent." 

Badtso kissed his forehead and left. 
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Daychock stood near his family's tent at noon and watched 
his sister chase the neighbor boy, Dongne, near his tent. Dongne 
was a year younger than Sayyangtso, who ran faster than he did. 
When she caught up with him, she grabbed his shoulder, pushed 
him forward, and then let go, which sent Dongne tumbling to the 
ground. Sayyangtso stood by Dongne for a minute until he got up 
and ran to his family's tent with Sayyangtso in hot pursuit. 

A minute later, Sayyangtso came out and ran to her family's 
tent, about 300 meters away. She ran the entire distance and 
entered her family's tent, panting heavily, with Daychock just 
behind her. 

Badtso was napping on a pad on one side of the tent. 
Sayyangtso shook her mother's shoulder, anxiously announcing, 
"Mother! Kneejep was beating Saytso. He grabbed her hair and ..." 

Badtso said, "Don't exaggerate!" 

Daychock was now standing by his sister, gazing at her. 

Sayyangtso continued, "He was drunk, snatched her hair 
while she was on the ground, and beat her back as Dongne and I 
watched. Dongne cried, so Kneejep stopped." 

"You should have begged Kneejep to stop beating her!" 
responded Badtso. 

"Kneejep angrily glared at me, scaring me, so I ran back 
here." 

"Coward!" declared Badtso, not taking this report very 
seriously because Kneejep and Saytso often quarreled. 

Badtso put her head back on a pillow fashioned from a 
folded robe and resumed napping. Sayyangtso and Daychock 
lingered near their mother and then went outside to play. 

In the early evening, Badtso left the tent when her family's 
watchdog barked, announcing Saytso's approach. Badtso picked up 
a piece of dry yak dung and threw it at the chained dog, frenziedly 
barking several meters from the tent. Once the dog quieted, she 
greeted Saytso, and they walked into the tent together. Once Saytso 
sat, Badtso poured and offered her a bowl of milk tea. After sipping 
it, Saytso set the bowl in front of her. 

Sitting by Saytso, Badtso noticed her swollen eyes. Guessing 
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Saytso had cried for a long time, she asked, "What happened to 
you?" 

Saytso received the bowl, sipped the tea, and spoke. "My 
husband and I quarreled," she said without mentioning he had 
beaten her, but Badtso understood. 

"Sayyangtso told me about that. Did you do something 
wrong?" 

"No." 

"Why did he beat you?" 

"He was drunk. He told me to pour him a bow! of water. I 
was busy making dumplings and didn't pour it fast enough to suit 
him. He got angry.” 

"Liquor makes people evil. He should quit." 

"His parents have urged him countless times to stop, but 
he's addicted and can't.” 

"It's hard to live with a heavy drinker." 

"We often quarrel when he's drunk. I'm so tired of this. I 
want to divorce him sometimes." 

"Quarreling is normal. Every couple quarrels, but a husband 
beating his wife is no good." 

"It's okay if a husband beats his wife a few times.” 

"That's understandable. Who is perfect? Everyone makes 
mistakes. You have an adorable son. You shouldn't divorce. Your 
life will be better when your son gets older." 

"I often think how my son would suffer if his parents 
divorced and lived separately." 

"Right." 

Sayyangtso came in and sat near Saytso, who stroked her 
head and affectionately said, "What a bigmouth!" 

Sayyangtso smiled and said nothing. Her mother looked at 
her and said, "She tells everything she hears and sees. She's got a 
really big mouth." 

After sipping her tea, Saytso declared, "I'm leaving. I must 
drive our yaks back home from the mountains." 

"Stay a bit. I'll fix something,” encouraged Badtso. 

"Thanks, but I'm not hungry." 
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As the two left the tent, Badtso walked over to stop the dog 
from barking at Saytso. 

A sunny afternoon a few days later, Badtso emerged from 

her family's tent after churning milk. Seeing her children playing 
near the pool, she was reassured that they were not killing and 
torturing frogs. She shouted, and they reluctantly came home. 
One early autumn afternoon two years later, the family's watchdog 
barked frenetically as a horse rider approached their tent. Jimtso 
came out and, realizing Danba, the tribe's leader, was coming, 
picked up a stone and threw it at the watchdog to stop it from 
barking. After Danba dismounted and tied his horse to a stake, 
Jimtso greeted, "How are you?" 

"Good. Your family's watchdog is intimidating!" 

"Don't be scared. It never bites people, even if it is 
unchained." 

"It looks like a good dog." 

"Let's go inside the tent." 

Badtso came out when she heard her husband and someone 
talking, smiled at the leader, and welcomed, "How are you?" 

"Good," Danba again replied as they entered the tent. 

Taking a pad from the lower part of the tent, Jimtso put it 
near the stove and invited Danba to sit on it. 

"I'd prefer to sit on the ground without a cushion," Danba 
replied as he lowered himself. 

"Don't sit on the ground,” protested Jimtso, so Danba 
obliged and sat on the pad. 

Jimtso sat by Danba and asked Badtso to offer their guest 
some tea. 

"Sure," replied Badtso as she cleaned a bowl with a new 
towel, poured milk tea into the bowl, and handed it to Danba over 
the stove. "Have some tea." 

Jimtso repeated, "Have some tea,” then turned to Badtso 
and ordered, "Cook something." 

Badtso nodded as she offered a bowl of tea to her husband. 

"What brings you here?" asked Jimtso. 
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"The local government clerk told me to inform you that your 
daughter should start school a few days later." 

"She hates the very idea of school. Last year when I asked 
her to go to school, she told me she preferred to herd yaks."" 

"Why is she so against attending school?" 

"Maybe she's just not fated for that kind of education." 

Badtso added while kneading dough in a basin, "Poor girl! I 
urged her to attend school. I explained school life is far superior to 
herding life. She doesn't listen and says she would miss home." 

"She won't go to school. What should we do?" Jimtso asked. 

"The government will fine you if she doesn't go." 

"Is it okay to send our son in place of our daughter?" 

"That's okay." 

"Great! I'll send him to school. Kneejep has decided to send 
his son, who often plays with my son. They like each other. It's good 
they'll go to school together." 

"That's right." 

They continued chatting and sipping tea while Badtso 
prepared beef with noodles. Once she finished, she offered noodles 
to the leader and her husband and went outside, looking for her 
children. Seeing them playing with Dongne near a riverbank, she 
shouted, "Come eat! Noodles!" 

"Okay!" they responded. 

Badtso returned to the tent, and a few minutes later, 
Sayyangtso, Daychock, and Dongne rushed inside, shyly hiding 
their mud-smudged faces when they noticed Danba in the tent. 
They quickly sat by Badtso, their heads a little lower than usual and 
carefully positioned behind the stovepipe, hiding them from 
Danba's gaze. Badtso offered each child a pair of chopsticks and a 
bowl of noodles, which they ate quickly but quietly. 

After eating, Danba said to Sayyangtso, "I came to take you 
to school. Will you go?" 

She sat quietly and didn't respond, then ran to the 
neighbor's tent, where she wiggled and squirmed under a pile of 
robes and wool blankets. For at least an hour, she didn't move and 
was utterly silent. Finally, Dongne went inside, calling, "Sayyangtso, 
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where are you? The leader's gone. Sayyangtso poked her head out 
from the robes and blankets. Sweat pouring down her red cheeks, 
she got up, walked to the tent entrance, and peeped outside to 
ensure the leader was truly gone. Seeing neither Danba nor his 
horse, she relaxed, played with Dongne until dark, and then went 
home. 

That night, Sayyangtso sat by her mother on one side of the 
tent while her father and brother sat opposite. When her mother 
directed, she added yak dung to the fire. 

Jimtso looked at her and asked, "Are you not going to attend 
school?" 

She paused, looked at her mother, and then at the kettle on 
the stove. "I'm not going to school," she confirmed adamantly. 

"Are you sure?" Jimtso asked. 

"Yes." 

"T'll send Daychock in your place." 

Not daring to make eye contact with her father, Sayyangtso 
nodded. After dinner, they went to bed. 

A few days later, it was an auspicious day. Daychock got up 
earlier than usual and washed his feet, face, and hands. He put on 
new clothes - a white shirt, a blue jacket, new blue jeans, black socks, 
and leather shoes - all bought by his father from a local town shop. 
Finally, he wrapped himself in a new fabric robe made by his 
mother. 

After breakfast, his father saddled a white horse while 
Daychock put notebooks, several pencils, a pencil sharpener, an 
eraser, and two pens inside a new yellow schoolbag, slung it on his 
back, and left the tent. Kneejep was on a black horse, riding toward 
the tent. Dongne, sitting behind his father, was clad in a new gray 
robe and red cap and had a yellow schoolbag on his back. 

As Daychock ran over to his father, his mother and sister 
stopped milking yaks and came to say goodbye. His mother lifted 
him, put him behind his father, and then they rode off in the 
direction of the local town. 

Sayyangtso watched them until they faded from view and 
then returned to help her mother milk. Once finished, and after 
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breakfast, Sayyangtso mounted a yak and drove the family's yaks to 
the mountains. She was now a real herder. 

After dinner, Badtso and Sayyangtso waited for Jimtso to 
return from town. While sitting by her mother, Sayyangtso dozed 
for a bit and said, "Mother, shall we go to bed? I'm sleepy.” 

"Wait half an hour. Your father must be hungry. We can't go 
to bed until we offer him dinner." 

"Okay." 

"Next time we go to the township town, I'll buy candies for 
you. Would you like that?" 

"No, I want to visit Grandmother with you. When will you 
take me? You promised to take me, but you didn't." 

"T'll take you the next time I visit her." 

"How long does it take to go from here to Grandmother's 
home?" 

"Two days by horse." 

"That's a long way! Are there wolves along the way?" 

"Yes." 

"Scary!" 

"Do you still want to visit your grandmother?" 

"Yes! I'm not afraid of wolves if I'm with you." 

Suddenly the family's watchdog barked, announcing 
Jimtso's return. Badtso picked up a flashlight and went out with 
Sayyangtso. Jimtso dismounted near the tent, unsaddled his horse, 
removed the bridle, and released the horse. They returned to the 
tent, with Badtso carrying the saddle and Sayyangtso holding the 
bridle. 

Jimtso sat near the stove, pulled a pair of fabric shoes from 
his robe pouch, and handed them to Sayyangtso, saying, "These are 
for you. Try them on and see if they fit." 

Removing her old tattered pair, Sayyangtso slipped on the 
new ones and pronounced, "They fit." 

When she tried to put the old shoes back on, her mother said, 
"Don't wear those old shoes. Others will think we're a poor family if 
you do. Wear the new ones. Throw away those old worn-out ones." 
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Badtso offered Jimtso a bowl of rice noodles and a glass of 
hot milk tea. After he finished two bowls of rice noodles, they went 
to bed. 

A few days later, when Sayyangtso came home for lunch 
from a mountain where she was herding her family's yaks, she 
entered the family tent to find her mother sobbing on one side and, 
on the other, her angry-faced father. Badtso's hair was disheveled. 
Her right cheek was severely swollen. Sitting by her mother, 
Sayyangtso gently and quietly asked, "What happened?" 

Wiping her tears, her mother said, "Nothing. Help yourself. 
Eat something." 

Tears filled Sayyangtso's luminous eyes as she looked at her 
mother's swollen face. Jimtso's uneven breathing and her mother's 
sobs were the only sounds. 

When Sayyangtso stepped out of the tent after lunch, her 
mother followed, assuring her, "I'm okay. Don't worry about me. 
Don't tell others your father beat me. Telling others will hurt our 
family's reputation. How shameful." 

Sayyangtso nodded, walked to her riding yak tied up in the 

yak enclosure, mounted it, and rode back into the mountains where 
the yaks were grazing. 
Five days later, Badtso saw a horse rider leading a packhorse riding 
toward her as she sat near her family tent. When the rider neared, 
she realized it was her brother, Dozhup. She rushed to him. 
"Brother! How are you? I'm so glad you've come to visit!" she 
gushed. 

"Good. How are you?" Dozhup replied. 

"Good. Everything's going well." 

Jimtso came out of the tent and, seeing Dozhup asked, "How 
are you?" 

"Good. How are you?" 

"Good," answered Jimtso as he walked to Don ‘grub, 
unsaddled his horse, and handed the reins to Badtso, who tied the 
horses to a stake. 
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Once in the tent, Dozhup and Jimtso sat while Badtso served 
milk tea and fried bread on a plate and warmed leftover noodles in 
a pot. Jimtso chided Badtso, "Don't offer leftovers. Boil some meat 
for him." 

"It's okay. I prefer noodles," Dozhup said 

Badtso asked, "What brought you here?" 

Looking at his sister, Dozhup said, "Our mother asked me to 
visit and bring you to her home if you're free." 

As a big smile spread across her face, she glanced hopefully 
at Jimtso, who said nothing. After an awkward pause, Dozhup 
asked Jimtso, "Is she free these days?" 

"Yes," 

"Great. After a few days with our mother, I'll bring her back 
home?" 

Jimtso agreed. 

"We'll leave tomorrow morning," announced Dozhup. 

Badtso thought and suggested, "We can leave today." 

Jimtso decided, "It's better to leave tomorrow. Let your 
brother stay here and rest today.” 

Badtso continued, "It's better to leave today, or Sayyangtso 
will beg to come with us." 

"That's okay. She can come with us," Dozhup said. 

Badtso protested, "No. She needs to herd our yaks." 

Dozhup then agreed that they leave that day. 

Jimtso said, "My family's horses are on the mountain. 
Badtso has no horse to ride." 

"She can ride my other horse," suggested Dozhup. 

Jimtso again agreed. 

The noodles were hot by this time, so she served a bowl to 
her brother and a bowl to her husband and then had one bowl 
herself before changing into a warm, clean robe and pulling on a 
pair of leather shoes. She put fried bread she and her brother would 
eat on the way into an empty bag. As she wrapped a bowl in a towel, 
her brother noticed and said, "No need to bring a bowl and food. I 
packed food and two plastic bowls on the packhorse." 

"But we can bring some fried bread," suggested Badtso. 
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"Yes, that's good," agreed Dozhup. 

After Dozhup finished eating, they went outside with two 
blankets, a saddlebag, a kettle, and two plastic bowls. Badtso and 
Jimtso unpacked the horse. Dozhup folded one blanket, put it over 
his riding horse's saddle, and put a saddlebag over it. Jimtso put the 
other blanket over the other horse's saddle. Dozhup mounted his 
horse, and Badtso got on the other. 

Dozhup told Jimtso, "We'll be back in six days." 

"Okay, be careful on the way," Jimtso said as they rode away. 

At sunset, Sayyangtso drove her family's yaks home. She 
found her father adding dung to the stove when she entered the tent. 
"Father, where's Mother?" she asked. 

"Your uncle Dozhup visited this morning and _ is 
accompanying her to your grandmother's home." 

Puzzled as to why her mother hadn't taken her, tears filled 
her eyes. She exclaimed, "Mother lied! She promised to take me 
with her the next time she visited her mother!" 

Trying to distract her, Jimtso suggested, "You must be 
hungry. Eat some fried bread. The tea is warm." 

After having bread and a bowl of milk tea, Sayyangtso went 

out and drove the family's yaks into the yak enclosure. 
Seven days later, after driving the family's yaks back home at sunset, 
Sayyangtso entered her tent and found her mother clad in a new 
robe, sitting in the tent. Sitting near her, she scolded, "Liar, you 
promised I could visit Grandmother! Oh, where's Father?" 

"He's visiting a neighbor's family," replied Badtso. She 
handed Sayyangtso a small pack of crystal sugar, saying, "Your 
grandmother sent this and scolded me for not bringing you." 

Sayyangtso pouted, "I don't need it." 

"Fine, I'll give it to your brother when he returns from 
school." 

Sayyangtso snatched it and asked, "How did you return 
from Grandmother's home?" 

"Your uncle, Don 'grub, brought me back." 

"Where's Uncle Don 'grub?"” 
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"We got home at noon. He had lunch and left." 

Sayyangtso said, "I see," thought for a bit, and asked, "Why 
don't you take me to visit Grandmother?" 

Badtso silently left the tent. Sayyangtso put the pack of 

sugar in her robe pouch, walked out of the tent, and helped her 
mother drive the yaks into the yak enclosure. 
Thirteen years later, Jimtso's family built an adobe house in their 
winter pasture. When Sayyangtso turned twenty, Badtso worried 
others would say she was too old to be unmarried, so she 
encouraged her to marry Dorgee, the local leader's son. Badtso 
started, "Danba is a good man, so his son must be..." but Sayyangtso 
interrupted, "You marry him if you think he's a good man." 

"I meant that a good father has a good son. Dorgee is a fine 
man, so you should marry him." 

"Maybe he's a good man, but I won't marry him." 

Badtso then gave up making suggestions about who she 
should marry. This disagreement created a distance between 
mother and daughter, especially when Sayyangtso learned that 
Danba's wife, Dzombay, her mother's best friend, had been the one 
to suggest Sayyangtso marry Dorgee. Sayyangtso assumed her 
mother had attempted to do a favor for her friend and didn't care 
much about her daughter's feelings because she had already told 
her she wanted to marry her lover. 

Badtso got up early to collect fresh yak dung one chilly 
winter morning. She opened her daughter's bedroom door to wake 
her. No Sayyangtso, so she went outside and checked the yak 
enclosure. Sayyangtso wasn't there. She returned to the house and 
woke Jimtso, who slept in their bedroom adjoining Sayyangtso's 
bedroom. Pulling the blanket covering Jimtso, she announced, 
"Sayyangtso's gone.” 

"What?" asked her husband, raising his head. 

"I checked Sayyangtso's bedroom and our yak enclosure. 
She's gone. She disappeared." 

"What's happened? Where could she have gone? Where can 
we find her?" asked her husband, getting up and donning his robe. 
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Badtso pondered and confided, "A few days ago, she told me 
she would marry Drogoon. Maybe he has taken her to his home." 

"Which Drogoon?" 

"Our community's Drogoon." 

"He's at least ten years older than her." 

"Age doesn't matter in terms of marriage." 

"Why didn't you tell me earlier? His family's not wealthy.” 

"Locals think he's a good man. Marrying a good man brings 
a woman happiness.” 

Jimtso grumbled, "Drogoon's family only has around sixty 
yaks." 

At noon, a man on a motorcycle arrived at Jimtso's tent. It 
was Drogoon's maternal uncle, Dayluk. The couple came out and 
welcomed him into the house. Badtso served a bowl of milk tea and 
a plate of candies. Dayluk sipped the tea and said, "Drogoon 
brought Sayyangtso to his home last night." 

"Yeah, I guessed that," Jimtso said. 

"I hope you approve of the marriage." 

"I won't let my daughter marry far from my family. We are 
from the same community, so I won't worry much about her." 

"That's right." 

"I hope my daughter has a good life with your nephew's 
family." 

"Don't worry. I'll tell my nephew to take good care of your 
daughter and be kind to her. I'll be responsible if he beats or is 
unkind to her." 

They chatted until, finally, Dayluk took a khaduk and a piece 
of silk cloth from his robe pouch and presented them to Jimtso, who 
accepted them, confirming he approved of the marriage. Dayluk 
then left. 

A year later, Sayyangtso gave birth to a son. A local lama named him 
Drashe. 

When Drashe turned six, Drogoon sold all his family's yaks. 
Though his mother, Dayjid, warned him that selling many yaks was 
sinful, she couldn't convince him not to do it. He used the cash to 
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buy a house in the local township town, and his family moved there. 
Drogoon had learned basic math in his five years of primary school, 
so the family ran a small shop in town. 

When Drogoon was a child, his father had passed away. 

Drogoon's mother, Dayjid, was in her sixties and lived with 
them for several months before she got bored. Conflicts ensued 
between mother-in-law and daughter-in-law. When Sayyangtso 
told Dayjid about a married neighbor's affair with a local man and 
concluded the woman had betrayed her husband, this friction came 
to a head after Dayjid responded, "It's not good to gossip and judge 
others." 

Sayyangtso didn't argue, but Dayjid read her angry face and 
a few days later announced she was old and it was time for her to do 
religious activities to accumulate merit for a better next life. She 
then moved to live with her older sister near the local monastery. 
Meanwhile, Drogoon promised to build her a house near the 
monastery the following year. 

Astrong gust blew dirt into his eyes one windy evening while 
Drashe was playing in his family's backyard. Rubbing them, he 
rushed into his family's two-room house. The shop was one room, 
with beverages, candies, clothes, and some kitchen items on display. 
The other room was where his family lived, ate, and slept. When he 
entered the living room, he was shocked to see his father slapping 
and kicking his mother. He stared, dumbfounded. His father 
stopped when he saw Drashe, who silently walked to his weeping 
mother and sat by her. 

Sayyangtso later cautioned Drashe, "Don't tell others your 
father beat me, or they'll think you have bad parents.” 

Sitting on her lap, he nodded and declared, "I'm hungry.” 

Sayyangtso brought a pack of biscuits from the shop room. 
Happily taking the package, Drashe assured her, "I won't tell 
anyone Father beat you.” 

Sayyangtso kissed him and said, "Good boy!" 

The next day, while Daychock was on his winter holiday, he 
came to visit. Noticing Sayyangtso's swollen face, he asked, "What's 
wrong with your face?" 
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"A toothache has made my face swell." 

Squirming on Daychock's lap, Drashe immediately chimed, 
"No! Father beat her! I saw him beat her yesterday." 

Sayyangtso glared at her son and exclaimed, "What a 
bigmouth!" 

Daychock inquired, "Where's Drogoon?" 

"He went to the county town to visit a seriously ill friend in 
the county town hospital.” 

"Why did he beat you?" 

"Forget it. I'm okay. Don't tell our parents or they'll worry. I 
don't want them to be unhappy." 

Daychock was angry, but he agreed. 

When darkness fell, Daychock left for his home on his 
motorcycle. 

One sunny spring day, Kneejep gave Badtso a ride in his car to 
Drogoon’s home in town. When he entered Drogoon's shop, Badtso 
was met with, "You came shopping today?" 

"Not really," she replied and went into the living room where 
Sayyangtso washed bowls in a basin. When she saw her mother, she 
asked, "You came shopping today?" 

"No. Where's Drashe?" 

"He's playing behind the house. What brought you here?" 

Sayyangtso picked up a clean glass cup from a shelf, filled it 
with black tea, and offered it to her mother, who sat on an 
upholstered plastic-covered chair near a window. Taking the glass, 
Badtso sipped the tea, put the glass on the table in front of her, and 
announced, "I'm going to the county town.” 

"What will you do there?" 

While they chatted, Drogoon brought a plate of candies, two 
cans of cola, a bottle of Sprite, and a bottle of peach-drink, set them 
on the table in front of Badtso, and encouraged her to help herself. 

Thanking her, Badtso added, "I will visit my mother. Will 
you come with me?" 

Sayyangtso looked at her husband, hopefully waiting for 
him to say something. When he didn't, she said, "I'm not free. 
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Maybe I can visit Grandmother next time." 

Drogoon said, "Why not this time?” 

"Really?" 

"Sure. What about Drashe? Will you bring him with you?" 

"No." 

"We can take him with us.” 

"No, I'm spoiling him. When we reach the county town, he'll 
surely ask me to buy toys.” 

Sayyangtso said in a low voice to her mother, "We better 
leave now while Drashe doesn't know we are going to the county 
town." 

She put on a nice robe, and Drogoon handed her some cash. 
They walked to where private cars generally parked, waiting to fill a 
car with passengers to go to the county town. They reached the 
county town two hours later, where they bought candies, canned 
fruits, packages of crystal sugar, a jacket, and a shirt - all gifts for 
Lhamo. Then a driver drove them to Lhamo's house, near the 
monastery. 

When they entered Lhamo's yard, they saw her sitting in a 
chair by the door of her house. Though she was in her late seventies, 
she looked younger, in her sixties. Badtso was reminded that her 
father had passed away when she was five. 

When Lhamo saw them, she got up and walked over. 
Though Lhamo and Sayyangtso had never met, they instantly 
recognized each other. They had seen each other's photos. Lhamo 
held Sayyangtso's hand and said, "My granddaughter came to visit. 
I'm so glad!" 

Sayyangtso didn't know what to say but smiled. 

"Mother, how are you?” Badtso asked. 

"I'm good. Let's go inside." 

Lhamo's red brick house consisted of a bedroom and a big 
living room. When the visitors entered, they gave their gifts to 
Lhamo, who, although pleased, said, "You don't need to buy 
anything for me.” 

"Grandmother, they are just small gifts," Sayyangtso said. 

Lhamo thanked them and then rinsed two bowls. 
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Badtso directed Sayyangtso, "Help your grandmother clean 
the bowls." 

Sayyangtso walked over to her grandmother and offered, 
"Let me.” 

"T'll clean them. You're my guest. Have a seat, and I'll serve 
tea," replied Lhamo. 

Sayyangtso then sat by her mother. 

Lhamo offered a plate of fried bread and bowls of milk tea 
and, after going out to a small storeroom, brought back a bag of 
frozen yak ribs. She poured water into a pot, set it on the stove, 
added the ribs, and sprinkled some salt into the pot. 

Lhamo refilled Badtso and Sayyangtso's bowls, poured tea 
into her own bowl, and sat next to Badtso. She asked Sayyangtso, 
"How's Drashe? Is he mischievous?" 

"He's good. He's really naughty. I didn't bring him with me 
today," Sayyangtso said. 

"I want to meet my great-grandson. Please bring him the 
next time you visit.” 

Sayyangtso assured her she would. 

Lhamo asked, "How are your husband and his mother?" 

"They're good." 

"Good. How's Jimtso?” continued Lhamo. 

Badtso said, "He's also good." 

Lhamo went over to stir the meat and encouraged her guests 
to have some bread. 

Both visitors helped themselves. 

"Your families are good. That's great," Lhamo said. 

After the water inside the pot had boiled for a few minutes, 
she took the pot from the stove and placed it near where she kept 
her kitchen items, in one corner of the living room near where she 
often sat. Transferring the meat into a plastic basin, she placed it 
between Badtso and Sayyangtso. 

"Please have some meat," Lhamo said, handing them each a 
knife. 

Lhamo selected a rib from the basin and handed it to 
Sayyangtso, saying, "Eat." 
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Sayyangtso took it, picked up a knife, and started eating. 

Badtso cut a piece of meat from a rib and gave it to Lhamo, 
"Mother, eat this." 

Lhamo said, "You two have more meat," and asked 
Sayyangtso, "Is your husband kind to you? Does he beat you?" 

"He's kind and never beats me," replied Sayyangtso. 

Badtso added, " Drogoon's a good man. She's lucky she 
married him." 

"I'm very glad she married a good man," Lhamo said and, 
looking at Badtso, continued, "You're also lucky. Your husband 
never beats you and is kind to you. I'm glad you two have good 
husbands." 

Badtso agreed, "True. How important it is for a woman to 
marry a good man!" 

As Sayyangtso nodded, Lhamo looked at her and asked, "Is 
your husband's mother kind to you?" 

"Yes, she's kind to me. She lives with her sister." 

Lhamo inquired, "Why doesn't she live with your family?" 

Sayyangtso explained, "She lived with my family for some 
months after moving to our local township town and then decided 
it was time for her to circumambulate the monastery and chant 
scriptures. It's convenient for her to live with her sister. Drogoon 
promised he would build a house next year for her next to her 
sister's house." 

"Good! Older people should chant scriptures," declared 
Lhamo and asked, "How's town life?" 

"I don't need to herd yaks, so it's good," Sayyangtso 
answered. 

Lhamo agreed, "Herding is hard work." 

"Right," concurred Badtso. 

They chatted until midnight. 

Two days later, when they informed Lhamo they had to 
leave, she urged them to stay a few more days. Though they wanted 
to, they had to leave. If they stayed longer with Lhamo, their 
husbands would scold them when they returned. They said goodbye 
tearfully with promises to return and walked to the nearby road. 
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There were no cars. 

While waiting, Sayyangtso looked at her mother and said, 
"Finally, I have visited my grandmother." 

"You're a good granddaughter," Badtso commented. 

"Why didn't you bring me to visit her when I was a child?" 

Badtso paused and explained, " When you were a child, you 
truthfully told others whatever you saw and heard. When I visited 
my mother, she asked, 'Is your husband kind to you? Does he beat 
you?' I always lied. You would have told the truth and made Mother 
unhappy if you had been with me. She arranged my marriage and 
wotries a lot about me." 

Sayyangtso nodded, now understanding. It also reminded 
her why she didn't bring her son to visit her grandmother. She was 
sure, given the chance, he would tell his great-grandmother and 
grandmother about Drogoon beating her, making both her mother 
and grandmother unhappy. 

They hailed a white car that was approaching. Fortunately, 
it was headed to their township town. Sayyangtso leaned against her 
mother in the back seat, lightly resting her head against her 
shoulder. Thoughts raced through her mind for a while, and then 
she closed her eyes, lulled by the car's steady forward movement as 
it got closer to their homes. 
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15 


Is AGE JUST A NUMBER? 


somo and Lhamo were born in the same community, in the 
Ke Ny 7same year, and on the same day. They were neighbors, 
2°) =< their fathers were brothers, and they believed they had the 
same destiny. As other local older women had done, they had 
herded their family's yaks since they turned seven. Their fates 
diverged when they turned eight. 

Lhamo's father, Purjup, was fond of his niece, Tsomo, and 
was glad that Tsomo and Lhamo herded together and were on 
intimate terms. Each time Lhamo wanted to spend the night in 
Tsomo's tent, Tsomo talked to Purjup on behalf of Lhamo. Purjup 
never refused his niece's request, knowing Lhamo would get up 
early the following day and return home in time to help her mother 
and her older sister collet yak dung and milk their yaks. 

Tsomo's family had no TV or radio, so Lhamo sometimes 
stayed at Tsomo's home at night. Tsomo and Lhamo sang herding 
songs for evening entertainment and asked Tsomo's parents to 
judge who was the better singer. They sang the same songs they had 
learned from Tsomo's mother, Gonjid, a locally well-known singer. 
Choosing who sang better was difficult because their voices were 
similar, and they sang the same songs. The girls were disappointed 
when there was no winner and no loser, so Tsomo's parents 
announced Lhamo was the best singer to make Lhamo, the guest, 
happy. 

The two girls started to wrestle one night, but Tsomo's 
father, Trinpo, thought it was dangerous, so they agreed to stop. 
Continuing the contest between the girls, Tsomo brought a leather 
bag half full of barley flour from the lower part of the family's tent 
and challenged the girls to lift it. The bag was heavy. Tsomo could 
lift it only to the level of her lap and walk a few steps. When it was 
Lhamo's turn, the bag fell with a thump to the ground when she 
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tried to raise it. Flour shot out through the top of the bag, loosely 
tied with a leather cord, turning her hair and face white. Tsomo and 
her parents laughed uproariously as Lhamo smiled and accepted 
she was the loser. 

Lhamo's favorite food was noodles cooked with beef, so 
Tsomo asked her mother to prepare this dish whenever Lhamo 
visited. Tsomo helped by preparing dough in a plastic basin while 
her mother cut meat into pieces on a small wooden board. Lhamo 
helped by adding fuel to the adobe stove as Tsomo and her mother 
prepared the noodles. Thirty minutes later, they had noodles for 
supper. 

They went to bed after supper. Tsomo and Lhamo lay 
together on the left side of the tent and entertained each other by 
telling folktales and riddles for hours before sleeping. 

When they turned eight years old, Tsomo was chosen by a 
community lottery to attend school. She was her family's oldest 
child and had a younger brother, so her parents did not want to send 
her to school. Her father visited his brother, Lhamo's father, and 
explained that Tsomo had to herd his family's yaks and help care for 
her brother. The local government would fine him if he didn't send 
Tsomo to school, but local government clerks had told Trinpo that 
another child could represent Tsomo. He asked his brother to send 
Lhamo on behalf of Tsomo. Purjup decided his older daughter could 
herd his family's yaks and agreed. 

On a sunny morning, Lhamo and her father rode horses in 
the direction of the local township town. Tsomo held a slingshot in 
her right hand and watched Lhamo and her father until they 
vanished. 

Tsomo tried to imagine when she would start a new life 
journey. 

One summer day, Tsomo got up at around six when her mother, 
Gonjid, called her. After rousing Tsomo, Gonjid, already dressed, 
picked up her wooden milk bucket and walked out of the tent. 

Tsomo rubbed her eyes, wanting to sleep more, but she 
knew neighbor women would label her lazy, so she stood, put on her 
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robe, washed her hands in a basin, reached for her small wooden 
pail, and trudged to her family's yak enclosure near her family's tent. 

She couldn't see very well in the thick morning darkness as 
she untethered a calf and hobbled the calf's mother's front legs with 
a yak hair rope even though the mother yak was gentle. Tsomo 
preferred to milk gentle yaks after a yak kicked over a full wooden 
bucket, splashing white milk all over the muddy ground. She had 
sobbed for a half-an-hour and was upset all that day. 

After milking twenty yaks, she began collecting fresh yak 
dung with her right hand and tossed it into the willow basket on her 
back that her mother had made. Each time the basket was full, she 
walked near her family's tent, dumped the dung, and spread it on 
the ground to dry for fuel. 

Once her mother had finished milking fifty yaks, she helped 
her untie the milking yaks, calves, and other yaks. Her father rode 
a horse and drove the yaks to the nearby mountains. 

Tsomo rushed to a creek near her family's tent to wash her 
hands, plump face, and clean the dung from her fabric shoes. She 
headed to her family's tent, cleaned and dried her face with a light- 
blue cotton towel, and then rubbed lotion onto her face. She gazed 
into a small broken mirror while combing her shiny black hair with 
a red plastic comb. 

Before Trinpo had taken the yaks to the mountains, he had 
made a fire in the adobe stove, so tea was soon boiling. Tsomo 
removed the tea kettle from the stove, placing it on the side of the 
stove. Then, after filling a big pot about three-quarters full with 
fresh milk, she heaved it onto the stove. She readied a milk 
separator, and once the milk had warmed, she lifted the pot from 
the stove, setting it next to the milk separator. She poured two 
scoops of warm milk and one-and-a-half of cold milk from her 
mother's wooden bucket into the separator's milk container. She 
turned the handle of a milk separator until her mother replaced her 
and asked her to have breakfast. 

Gonjid woke her brother, Huarzeng, wrapped in a blanket 
and sleeping on one side of the tent. He stretched, yawned, and 
rushed out of the tent to pee. Returning, he announced, "Father is 
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back." 

Gonjid told Tsomo to eat the noodles she had just prepared 
while operating the milk separator. After enthusiastically eating two 
bowls of noodles, Tsomo mounted the black horse Trinpo had tied 
near the family's tent and rode to where the yaks were grazing. 

It was hot. Flies bit the yaks, which caused some to run from 
the herd. Tsomo urged her horse to trot faster and attempted to 
drive them back to the herd. Sweat dripped from her horse's belly, 
and foam gathered in the leg joints. Sympathizing with the horse, 
she dismounted, tied it to a bunch of shrubs, and ran on foot after 
the yaks. Now sweat trickled down her forehead and dripped from 
her chin, and her shirt stuck uncomfortably to her back. She panted, 
tasting something metallic in her mouth but eventually got the yaks 
back together. 

Tsomo drove the yaks back to the family's yak enclosure and 
helped her mother tether them at sunset. 

Trinpo liked beef with noodles, so Tsomo helped her mother 

prepare them for supper. Tired and hungry, she devoured three 
bowls of noodles and went straight to bed without chatting. She 
knew she had to get up early the following day. 
Tsomo's father, Trinpo, often visited the tents of his neighbors, 
relatives, and friends and generally roamed about in the township 
town. He was talkative and boastful, so people considered him 
entertaining and enjoyed chatting with him. He often bragged about 
how he successfully pursued girls and how hard it was for girls to 
break up with him once they had sex with him. 

Twenty days earlier, Trinpo had returned on the back of 
Sodjuck's motorcycle. Gonjid was happy her husband had returned 
and greeted the pair warmly. When they entered the tent, Huarzeng 
grabbed the hem of his mother's robe, not daring to look at his 
father. 

While the two men sat together, Trinpo pulled a plastic 
motorcycle toy from his robe pouch and showed it to his son, who 
buried his face in the back of his mother's robe, refusing to look at 
his father until he ordered him to come near. Afraid, Huarzeng put 
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his head down and reluctantly walked to Trinpo, who handed him 
the toy, stroked his head, and kissed his forehead. Huarzeng held 
the toy in both hands but kept his head down, making Trinpo 
uncomfortable, so he told his son to go outside and play with the 
toy. 

Gonjid handed a bowl of milk tea to her husband, who 
passed it to Sodjuck and told his wife to boil meat or prepare 
dumplings. Gonjid put pieces of meat on bones into a pot with water 
and salt. Knowing Trinpo did not like meat that had boiled too long, 
she removed the pot from the stove after thirty minutes, put the 
steaming pieces of meat into a plastic basin, and handed it to her 
husband with a small knife. The men chatted while eating the meat. 

Gonjid called Huarzeng and gave him bits of meat she had 
cut into small pieces. Huarzeng protested, "Let me use the knife!" 

"No. You'll cut yourself!" Gonjid cautioned. 

Ignoring this, Huarzeng picked up the knife and cut his left 
thumb, which began bleeding. Huarzeng began sobbing but 
stopped after Gonjid wrapped the wound with a cloth and consoled, 
"Don't worry! You won't die from this little cut!" 

After Tsomo had driven the family's yaks back home from 
the mountains, her mother came out to help tether the yaks. In the 
meantime, Trinpo and his friend enjoyed eating the meat and 
chatting while Huarzeng played near his family's tent with his new 
toy and sometimes tried to get on Sodjuck's motorcycle. When 
Trinpo came out to pee, he told his son to stay away from the 
motorcycle, which sent Huarzeng running to his mother in the yak 
enclosure. 

The next day, Trinpo gave Sodjuck three yaks in return for 
the motorcycle. Sodjuck drove the yaks to his tent, only a few 
hundred meters from Trinpo's tent. 

Trinpo couldn't operate the motorcycle very well. A friend 
had given him motorcycle lessons two years earlier, but he hadn't 
driven a motorcycle for over a year. He slowly drove the motorcycle 
back and forth near the yak enclosure, where the ground was flat, 
dragging his feet on the ground while his son ran behind. After 
practicing for an hour, Trinpo fell off the motorcycle, breaking the 
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motorcycle's front light cover and the right-hand mirror. He flew 
into a rage, stopped practicing, and drove the motorcycle home. 

As he entered the tent, his wife was washing the family's 
clothes by the river. Trinpo was hungry and told Huarzeng to call 
his mother and ask her to prepare lunch. 

A few minutes later, Gonjid arrived carrying a big metal 
basin full of washed clothes. She placed this near the tent, squeezed 
more water from the clothes, and noticed the broken motorcycle 
parts while scattering the clothes to dry on the grass near the tent. 

As soon as Gonjid entered the tent, Trinpo scolded her for 
not having lunch ready on time. Realizing he was annoyed by the 
broken motorcycle parts, she didn't reply and prepared a lunch of 
leftover rice noodles and beef. 

For two days, Trinpo practiced operating the motorcycle 
without dragging his feet. Proud of this accomplishment, he rode 
the motorcycle to a neighbor's tent, where the family head 
complimented him for having acquired a motorcycle and now being 
able to operate it. Trinpo happily boasted how he had learned to 
drive the motorcycle in a very short time. 

A few days later, Trinpo mounted the motorcycle and roared 
off as his wife watched, wondering when she would see him again. 
When Huarzeng turned eight, his mother wanted to send him to the 
local monastery to be a monk. Trinpo vetoed this, wanting his son 
to attend the local boarding school and eventually be employed as a 
government clerk. 

Huarzeng often played with a neighbor's children - Drashe, 
Gangzhung, and Tsoyak. Gangzhung was prettier than Tsoyak, so 
Huarzeng and Drashe wanted to be her partner when they played 
in pairs. When Huarzeng suggested that his playmates play hide 
and seek, they often agreed and divided into pairs. Huarzeng 
preferred pairing with Gangzhung, who was also a year younger 
than him. Drashe thought it was unfair that Huarzeng often chose 
Gangzhung to be his partner, leaving Tsoyak to be his partner, but 
he didn't complain because Huarzeng was stronger than him. 

When it was their turn to hide, Huarzeng and Gangzhung 
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silently hid behind Gangzhung's family's yak enclosure and waited 
for the other pair to seek them. Staring at Gangzhung's big eyes with 
double eyelids, Huarzeng thought, "What a pretty girl!" and wanted 
to give her some of the candy in his pants pocket. As Huarzeng put 
his hand into his pocket to get the candy, Drashe tapped his 
shoulder. Angry that he had been interrupted and hadn't yet given 
Gangzhung the candy, Huarzeng wanted to hit Drashe. Huarzeng 
didn't want Drashe to see him give candy to Gangzhung, which 
showed he liked her, so he left the candy in his pocket and glared at 
Drashe. Understanding this, Drashe ran away as Huarzeng chased 
him. 

A sunny afternoon a few days later, Huarzeng rolled up his 
pant legs, stood in the shallow river, and washed his head and hair 
as his mother knelt on the river bank beside him and washed her 
long hair in a plastic basin. Huarzeng squatted by his mother once 
he finished washing his hair, took his mother's towel from a blue 
plastic bag and swabbed his scalp and short hair until they were dry. 
After he returned the towel to his mother, she dried and combed her 
hair and, while doing this, explained how important it was to be a 
monk. 

"Being a monk is helping others and not harming anyone. 
This leads to a happy life. On the other hand, secular life is a source 
of suffering, and marriage can lead to hatred." 

Huarzeng believed whatever his mother told him. 

Later, Huarzeng told his father he wanted to enroll in a local 
monastery school and become a monk as his mother wished. Trinpo 
thought a government clerk offered a brighter future than being a 
monk, so he sent his son to the local primary school, though Gonjid 
opposed this. 

When it was time for new students to go to school, Huarzeng 
got on his father's motorcycle dressed in a new fabric robe, pants, 
and a jacket. He said goodbye to his mother and sister, and then he 
and his father started for the local town. His mother stood near his 
family's yak hair tent with her eyes fixed on her son's yellow school 
bag till they vanished from sight. 

She wished that journey would bring her son a happy life. 
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Tsomo knelt and washed clothes at the riverbank under a hot sun. 
When finished, she stood but then fell, her hands furiously 
clutching and pulling her hair as her face grew pale and bubbles 
came from her mouth. Her mother ran to her and, sitting, put her 
daughter's head on her lap, and grasped her hands. She called 
Trinpo, who rushed over and carried Tsomo on his back into their 
tent, and onto a mat. A few minutes later, she inexplicably 
recovered. 

The next day, Trinpo escorted her to a local high-ranking 
lama, a traditional doctor. The lama gave her some traditional 
medicine and explained how to take it. Tsomo regularly took 
medicine as prescribed, and her parents thought it was effective 
since her seizures were now rare. 

Then, one day, Tsomo fell in the tent and again tore at her 
hair. The parents lifted her and placed her gently on a mat. As 
before, she seemed to return to normal a few minutes later. 

After her seizures intensified and became more frequent, 
Trinpo and a friend who could speak Chinese took her to a 
provincial hospital. The doctor diagnosed epilepsy and gave several 
boxes of pills. Her father's friend explained the prescriptions in 
Tibetan. 

Even though Tsomo took these pills as prescribed, she 
continued to experience periodic seizures. Her father watched over 
her while her mother herded their family's yaks. 

Tsomo's seemingly incurable epilepsy was her parents' most 

significant concern. 
Trinpo asked a neighbor girl to tend their livestock for a day. Once 
she agreed, Trinpo drove his motorcycle with Gonjid and Tsomo on 
the back, adding weight and making it hard for Trinpo to keep the 
motorcycle steady. After a new fall, Trinpo scolded Gonjid for being 
fat and told his passengers not to move. Trinpo then dragged his 
feet on the ground to avoid accidents. 

When they reached the township town, they saw white 
fabric tents pitched on the green grassland in front of new buildings 
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of a recently established private vocational school. New students 
recruited by the school milled about, walking between the tents and 
their dorm in white Tibetan robes, which were school uniforms. 
Others were clad in dancing costumes. When a young man clad ina 
particularly nice Tibetan robe entered a tent holding a guitar, 
Tsomo stared enviously at the students. 

The family soon stopped and entered a small popular local 
restaurant. Sharing a long, narrow table with a family of four, they 
ordered three large bowls of beef noodles. The owner offered tea in 
paper cups and told them their food would take time to arrive since 
five orders were ahead of them. 

Trinpo suggested that Gonjid and Tsomo shop before the 
food arrived. They agreed and left without sipping tea. 

Just after the noodles were served, Trinpo came out of the 
restaurant and, standing at the entrance, looked around to see if he 
could spot his wife and daughter. He looked over at the few shops 
and restaurants in the small town center and saw Gonjid and Tsomo 
emerge from a shop among the people walking on the street. Gonjid 
held a red plastic scoop in her right hand while his daughter 
clutched a plastic bag with three beverage bottles, a few apples, and 
some candy. He shouted that lunch was ready, so they crossed the 
dirt road that divided the town and hurried back to the restaurant. 

After lunch, they walked together to the tents near the 
vocational school, where locals had gathered in a big circle. The 
school leader, a wealthy local man, and township and county 
leaders sat in armchairs behind adjoining tables in a long row. 
Bottles of water had been placed in front of them. 

A man dressed in a special robe announced a famous singer 
would perform. Everyone clapped. With long hair hanging down his 
back and wearing a gray fabric robe and leather boots, the singer 
sang a herding song that the audience, especially the leaders, 
enthusiastically applauded. Dancing and singing by students 
followed. 

At the end of the performances, the school head gave a 
speech detailing the number of students and staff and explaining 
why he had built the school, "We accept local teenagers who have 
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never been to school or dropped out of school. Students come here 
to learn to become tailors and enroll in dancing and singing 
programs.” 

After the speech, Trinpo and his family returned home. 
Trinpo was impressed by the school and thought it offered good 
vocational opportunities for local teenagers. He suggested Tsomo 
attend to learn to tailor and added, "After she graduates in three 
years, she can support herself." 

Gonjid worried that no one at the school would care for 
Tsomo, but Trinpo was persuasive, "Teachers are like parents, and 
classmates are like siblings." 

They then consulted a local lama who designated a day for 
her to start school. 

On the morning of the selected day, Tsomo was gone. She had 
disappeared. Her parents and neighbors searched everywhere but 
could not find her. 

Anxious, Trinpo and a local man consulted a local diviner 
about Tsomo's disappearance. The diviner quietly chanted some 
mantras, blew over a string of sandalwood prayer beads, closed his 
eyes, touched the prayer beads to his forehead, and divided twenty 
beads into two sections using his thumbs and index fingers. He 
interpreted the results, then pronounced, "Don't worry, she's safe!" 

They trusted the diviner, so they returned to their homes 
and hoped she would soon come home. 

Acouple of months later, Tsomo appeared with a young man, 
Dozhup, from a neighboring tribe. Tsomo explained he was her 
lover, and they had decided to marry. Twenty years old, he was two 
years her senior. 

Trinpo and Gonjid were thrilled she had safely returned and 
accepted the arrangement. Dozhup didn't talk much for the first two 
months, staying mostly in the tent or herding the family's yaks. 
Trinpo offered his motorcycle anytime Dozhup wanted to visit his 
parents or go to town, but in the beginning, he rarely left. 

At first, Trinpo and Gonjid thought their daughter had met 
the right man, but when Dozhup regularly went to town or visited 
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his family and did not return for days, Trinpo became concerned. 
Initially, he said nothing since Tsomo was pregnant. But when 
Tsomo had a seizure and Dozhup was absent, Trinpo complained 
resentfully to Gonjid. 

Not wanting to make her parents unhappy, Tsomo 
separated from Dozhup even though she loved him. Four months 
after their separation, Tsomo gave birth to a son in a small fabric 
tent near her family's tent. Her mother, the midwife, wrapped the 
infant in a soft cloth and breathed a sigh of relief once her grandson 
cried and Tsomo nursed him. 

However, the infant had difficulty nursing, cried at night, 
and a few days later passed away. After her son's death, Tsomo's 
illness grew more severe. 

Huarzeng and most of his male classmates stopped attending 
school after nine years of compulsory education, believing a herding 
life was better than continued study. 

When local elders asked Huarzeng about his life, he 
explained a herding life was far superior to attending school. He felt 
free, could go wherever he wanted and spent most of his time 
boasting and imagining a bright future with his friends. He was 
rarely at home and ignored his mother when she scolded him for 
spending so little time at home. 

Like his peers and friends, Huarzeng was convinced 
marriage was the most romantic way to spend time with a lover. 
After he fell in love with a girl from his tribe, his friends flattered 
him and said nice things about the girl. He trusted his friends, 
decided to marry her, and brought her to his home. 

His parents understood and treated her well. 

However, after only a month, Huarzeng told his father he 
was no longer interested in the girl and asked Trinpo to escort her 
to her parents' home. 

His parents were startled and explained that this was 
irrational, but nothing altered Huarzeng's decision. Finally, his 
father visited the girl's father. After hours of discussion, they agreed 
that Trinpo's family would pay a six-year-old female yak as 
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compensation for damaging the girl's reputation and 
psychologically and emotionally injuring her. 

Trinpo and the girl mounted horses the next day and 
departed with the yak. 

Gonjid sighed as she watched them depart. 

After most of Tsomo's peers married, Trinpo and Gonjid worried 
more about Tsomo. Local custom dictated that daughters should 
marry and leave their parents’ home while a son stayed with the 
parents. 

Trinpo's friend, Sodjuck's nephew, Hearbo, was single and 
a friendly, respectful young man. Sodjuck suggested Tsomo marry 
him. Trinpo trusted Sodjuck and agreed. 

Not wanting to marry a divorced girl, Hearbo disagreed with 
his uncle, who consulted a monk who divined. He picked a dice from 
a small table, touched it to his forehead, let it fall on the table, and 
announced, "It's great if they marry.” 

Eventually, Hearbo agreed to the marriage. 

On an auspicious day, Hearbo and his friend came in a small 
red car to Tsomo's home. Trinpo and Gonjid greeted them warmly 
and seated them on the right side of the tent. Tsomo's mother 
offered tea and hurried to boil meat. Tsomo wore a new robe and 
was soon ready to leave with them. She didn't know much about 
Hearbo and shyly and quietly sat on the left side of the tent. Nervous 
and uncomfortable, Hearbo suggested they leave, even though the 
meat had not yet boiled. 

Sitting by the driver, Tsomo looked at her parents, standing 
at the tent entrance. Her eyes filling with tears, Gonjid hoped her 
daughter would have a happy life with Hearbo. 

Hearbo's parents were kind to Tsomo. His mother herded 
yaks and asked Tsomo to do house chores. 

Hearbo spent so much time at home that his peers called 
him an old man. He enjoyed being with Tsomo, who appreciated 
someone loving and caring for her. They eventually decided to 
establish a new tent since Hearbo had a younger brother, Saygoon, 
who would live with their parents. 
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Hearbo didn't like to spend time with his friends, who didn't 
understand why he would marry a woman who periodically suffered 
from seizures and seemed unable to help his parents herd yaks. 
"She just stays at home, enjoying her life," they gossiped. 

Because Hearbo's mother often herded the family's yaks 
while Hearbo and Tsomo were at home, the conclusion was that 
Hearbo was an unfilial, selfish son who cared more for his wife than 
his mother. 

Eventually, Hearbo's friends persuaded Hearbo to leave 

Tsomo and marry a healthy girl because he was handsome, had a 
good reputation, and deserved someone better than Tsomo. While 
Hearbo initially resisted this pressure from his friends, he divorced 
Tsomo several months later. 
After graduating from a local, provincial university at twenty-four, 
Lhamo returned to teach Chinese and math to grades three and four 
in a boarding school in her home township. She enjoyed her job and 
was fond of her students, often giving them candy. The students 
liked her in return. 

One Saturday, Lhamo and her boyfriend rode a motorcycle 
to Tsomo's home, where they found her alone. Her mother was 
herding the family's yaks, and her father had gone to town. Tsomo 
greeted them and offered milk tea. Both visitors sat on the right side 
of the tent. Tsomo felt uncomfortable with Lhamo sitting on the 
man's side of the tent but said nothing. Tsomo cooked beef with rice 
noodles, which they ate while chatting. 

The two young women went outside after lunch and sat on 
the grass near the tent. Lhamo described her university life, how 
Dawa was kind, and said she would marry him soon. Tsomo 
admired her friend's life and, in comparison, considered herself 
unlucky. 

Lhamo encouraged Tsomo to attend vocational school. 
Tsomo knew attending the school might positively change her life 
but worried she was too old. Locally, it was considered shameful for 
a twenty-four-year-old woman to attend school. Lhamo tried to 
reassure her, "Don't worry too much. Age is just a number." 
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Tsomo silently nodded as her friend gazed at her, hoping she 
would say something more, but she didn't. Tsomo invited Lhamo 
and her boyfriend to stay the night at her home, but they politely 
refused and left, claiming they were busy. 

That night, Lhamo read the Chinese version of Educated by 
Tara Westover under a lamp in bed in her quarters at school as 
Dawa snored next to her. She was so engrossed she was not 
disturbed by his snores. 
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GOLDEN TOWN RESTAURANT 


aye herdswoman wearing a gray, modern fabric robe stood at 

aks. We the entrance of Golden Town Restaurant, the most 
ESI, popular eatery in the local town. She started to enter but 
withdrew, seemingly overwhelmed by the many people inside. She 
walked a little away from the entrance of the one-story restaurant 
with four windows. Glancing through a window, she saw four men 
sitting at a table playing chess on a thin square board etched with 
lines where chess pieces sat. When a chess player noticed her, she 
quickly averted her gaze and shyly inspected the shiny black leather 
shoes that her husband had purchased for her. They were her 
favorite shoes, only worn when she went to town or participated in 
religious rites. 

Taking her cellphone from her robe pouch, she started to 
dial her old friends who were scheduled to be inside the restaurant, 
waiting for her. Then she stopped, deciding it was unnecessary to 
ask her friends to come outside, find her, and escort her inside. 
Instead, she peered into the restaurant through the slightly ajar 
door. Customers were in groups at tables, chatting and laughing 
loudly. One man was so overcome by laughter that he plopped on 
the floor, bringing more laughter. Worried that she would attract 
attention if she entered, she stepped back and stood quietly, 
thinking about what to do next. 

She hadn't met her friends in years. She had been twenty- 
one when she finished nine years of compulsory education. Her 
parents had suggested she return home and marry. She had agreed, 
thinking she was too old to continue schooling. Some of her 
classmates were years younger. Two continued their education. One 
studied for three years at a medical-vocational school in the local 
prefecture town and worked as a doctor in the local town clinic. The 
other friend majored in Tibetan literature, graduated from a 
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provincial college, and taught Tibetan to grades three and four ina 
local primary school. 

The herdswoman anxiously considered what she would talk 
about with her friends. "I'm a stupid herdswoman. I've forgotten 
what I learned in school," she worried. 

She cared for her children and her husband's parents, who 
were in their sixties. She herded her family's yaks, milked yaks every 
morning, made butter and yogurt, dried cheese, cooked meals, and 
washed her family's clothes. This left no time to read. She imagined 
she could only talk to her friends about her herding life and 
assumed they would not be interested. The thought of meeting her 
well-educated friends and sharing a meal made her so 
uncomfortable that she wondered if she should go home. 

She walked a few steps from the restaurant and paused. "It's 
unfair to leave since I promised to meet them after they invited me 
for a meal through WeChat. They respect me, even though I'm a 
herdswoman,” she concluded. 

Now emboldened, she strode inside the large main room of 
the restaurant, where the many tables were all occupied. In the 
center of the room, four young men sat around a big metal stove. 
Two rested their shoes on the lower stove trim. Two big aluminum 
kettles sang on the stove. A big covered aluminum pot also sat atop 
the stove. A plate full of steamed stuffed dumplings had been placed 
on the pot. The young men chatted as they ate the dumplings. 

The herdswoman anxiously looked around the room, trying 
to locate her friends. She noticed a young man sitting in a corner 
with friends, looking at her. She shyly dodged his gaze, lowered her 
head, and became conscious of sweat trickling down her forehead 
as the stove's belly glowed red. She realized many people were 
inside the restaurant because it was warm while cold winter was 
outside. "Don't be nervous," she counseled herself, thinking her 
anxiety had made her sweat. 

An old man sitting near the stove said, "What's that smell? 
Is something burning?" 

One of the boys sitting near the stove jerked his smoking 
shoe from the lower trim, stuck out his tongue, and looked at his 
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friend sitting next to him. Both laughed. 

Concluding her friends were not there, she moved toward 
the door but stopped when her phone buzzed. She answered, turned, 
and walked to a room next to the kitchen at one corner of the 
restaurant. She entered the small private room that featured a small 
window. It was bright inside. Three wooden benches were 
positioned around a square wooden table. The doctor sat next to the 
window, and the teacher sat opposite. They were facing each other. 
They stood and greeted the herdswoman. The doctor clutched the 
herdswoman's hand, "It's so good to meet you after many years! 
How are you?" 

"I'm good! How are you?" 

"I'm good. Please sit," said the doctor, pointing to the 
unoccupied bench. 

The teacher then asked, "How are you, Sister? I'm so glad 
you came!" 

The herdswoman replied, "I'm good and happy to meet you 
too," as she settled on the bench. Looking at the doctor, she 
exclaimed, "You've changed! You were slender when you were a 
student. You've gained weight." 

The doctor agreed, "That's right! I've gained a lot of weight. 
It's not good." 

The herdswoman wanted to say something, but the teacher 
interrupted, "You, on the other hand, have lost weight. You were 
plump when you were a student!" 

"You're so lucky to have lost weight!" agreed the doctor. 

"T'm not lucky. You are the lucky one! Gaining weight means 
you enjoy life, don't have to work too hard, and can rest a lot. I'm 
busy herding yaks and doing family chores. I have little time to 
rest." 


"Gaining weight makes you unattractive - the slenderer, the 
more beautiful. Look at my fat body - ugly!" declared the doctor. 

The teacher looked at the doctor's double-lidded large eyes 
and high straight nose and said, "You're not too fat. Don't worry! 
You're still a beauty!" 

"Exactly! Look at me; I'm thin as a beggar!" exclaimed the 
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herdswoman. 

"Not at all," responded the doctor, "You are slender and tall 
with a nice featured body. Everybody admires your attractive body 
when you wear a good modern robe." 

The herdswoman gazed at her friends. The doctor wore a 
white shirt under a white jacket, jeans, and black high-heeled shoes. 
The teacher wore a red shirt, a black down-stuffed coat, sports pants, 
and white sports shoes. She thought, "My friends are so lucky to be 
able to dress this way. Their lives are far better than mine!" 

A waitress opened the door, placed a small kettle of milk tea, 
three porcelain bowls, and two plates of dumplings on the table, and 
apologized, "Sorry! Too many customers! I forgot to offer tea first." 

It's okay," the doctor replied. 

The teacher agreed, "Don't worry. We had a great 
conversation. I forgot I had ordered a kettle of tea." 

The waitress poured tea into their bowls, smiled, wished 
them a good meal, and closed the door behind her. 

Placing a plate of dumplings in front of the herdswoman, the 
doctor said, "Please have as many as you like. We can order more!" 

The herdswoman pushed the plate of dumplings toward her 
two friends, saying, "Let's put this in the middle of the table. I can 
reach it." 

The teacher moved the plate of dumplings back in front of 
the herdswoman, "It's okay, Sister. We'll share this other plate of 
dumplings. Our old sow won't eat many dumplings." 

They laughed and began eating. The herdswoman was 
uncomfortable with a whole plate of dumplings before her while her 
friends shared one plate, so she scooted the plate to the middle of 
the table. She ate a few dumplings and sipped milk tea from her 
bowl. The doctor handed a dumpling to the herdswoman and urged, 
"Don't be shy. We're old friends." 

The herdswoman looked at the doctor's white hands and 
then at her cracked fingernails and rough hands, again thinking her 
life was inferior. She gazed at her friends' pale clean faces and 
thought, "Their lives are far better than mine.” 
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The herdswoman accepted the dumpling from the doctor 
and explained, "I'm not shy - just nearly full.” 

"You treat our sister like a kid," admonished the teacher. 

The doctor laughed and asked the herdswoman, "How many 
children do you have?" 

"I have two sons and a daughter." 

"You're so lucky. I also want to have two sons and one 
daughter," said the teacher. 

The doctor agreed, "Yes! You are fortunate to have 
children." 

Turning to the doctor, the herdswoman asked, "I heard you 
married. Who did you marry?" 

"My husband is from a neighboring town and works for the 
local government." 

"That's good. How many children do you have?" continued 
the herdswoman. 

The doctor sipped milk tea from her bowl before replying, 
"We have no children. My husband and I went to provincial 
hospitals several times." 

"What did the doctors say?" inquired the teacher. 

"They gave me some medicine and said it would help me 
become pregnant." 

"It didn't work?" asked the herdswoman in concern. 

The doctor sadly continued, "No. I want children, but I can't 
seem to get pregnant. I'm sure I made mistakes in my previous life, 
and now I'm being punished.” 

"It's enough that your husband is kind to you. You don't 
have to have children," consoled the teacher. 

"You have little freedom, and there's a lot of pressure taking 
care of children. Having children is a source of suffering, especially 
if they disobey you as they grow older," reflected the herdswoman. 

The doctor found no solace in this and continued, "You don't 
understand the feelings of a couple who yearn to have children but 
can't. Once a father brought his three-year-old son with a fever to 
the clinic where I work. I examined him. It was not very serious. I 
gave his father some medicine and explained how to give it to his 
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son. I then gave some candies to the boy, who accepted them and 
murmured 'Mum'’. I can't explain how I felt. I'm not sure if I was 
happy or sad. Anyway, I felt something different. It was the first 
time, ever, someone had called me 'mum', which intensified my 
desire to have children." 

Reading the doctor's sad face, the teacher consoled, "Don't 
be sad. You have parents, siblings, and a considerate husband. How 
lucky you are!" 

"You're right!" exclaimed the doctor and refilled their bowls 
with milk tea. 

Let's not talk about sad things. We should be happy today! 
That's why we're here.” 

The herdswoman agreed. "True. We can't often meet and 
enjoy meals now that we are married." 

The teacher readjusted her seat on the bench and confessed, 
"I'm unmarried." 

"Really? I thought you were married," said the herdswoman 
in surprise. 

"I had decided to marry my boyfriend. We had spent five 
years together and loved each other. But then, one day, he told me 
he needed to visit his parents in another county in our prefecture. 
Since that day, I have been unable to contact him. He blocked my 
phone number and WeChat. I called him using my colleagues' 
phones, but he knew their numbers because he had worked as a 
Chinese language teacher at the primary school for several years, so 
he didn't answer. 

"A month later, a friend from his home place posted a short 
video on her WeChat of moments from his wedding. I couldn't 
believe it! He had promised to marry me, and I had promised the 
same." 

"Don't be too sad. You're a good woman and teacher. It's 
easy for you to marry a good man," the herdswoman reassured. 

The doctor agreed. "Yes! We can't change the past. Leave it 
alone. That's the best way to face unhappy memories." 

The teacher looked at the herdswoman, "You're so lucky to 
have a good husband." 
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"My husband is very kind to me. He has never beaten me 
and helps herd yaks when I'm very busy with house chores. He also 
agrees when I want to visit my parents and siblings." 

The doctor looked at the teacher, "No reason to make 
yourself unhappy. You're beautiful, kind, and have a steady job. You 
can marry anytime you want." 

"It's easy to marry but hard to marry the right person. I'm 
afraid to marry after my former boyfriend betrayed me. I thought 
he was the right man, but the reality was different. My parents urge 
me to marry. I don't know what to do," the teacher elaborated. 

The herdswoman comforted, "Marriage is a source of hatred 
and quarrels. You can have a happy unmarried life with a stable job. 
You don't need to worry about living expenses and can do 
practically anything. No need for you to live under someone's 
control." 

Curious, the doctor asked, "Does your husband control 
you?" 

"No, he's kind to me, but he listens to his mother. Once when 
he herded our family's yak, he asked me to wash the children's robes. 
I started at noon with my neighbor's family's daughter. We washed 
clothes together on a creek bank and also washed our hair. It was 
four PM when I returned home. My mother-in-law scolded, "What 
took you so long?" recounted the herdswoman. 

"That night, my husband chastised me, 'Next time, don't 
waste time gossiping with the neighbor's daughter,’ so I knew my 
mother-in-law had reported to my husband." 

"Your husband shouldn't scold you. You work for your 
family. There's also nothing wrong with chatting with your 
neighbor," said the doctor. 

"It's okay that he scolds me sometimes, but it's really painful 
when he doesn't trust me and believes what his mother tells him." 

The teacher agreed sympathetically. 

The doctor smiled and announced, "Let's be happy today!" 

While they continued to sip milk tea, munch on dumplings, 
and chat, the herdswoman got a call and answered, "Hey!" 

A man said, "Let's go. Where are you?" 
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"I'm in the Golden Town Restaurant with my friends,” 
reported the herdswoman. 

"Okay. I'll be there in a few minutes," the man said and hung 
up. 

The herdswoman explained, "I have to go. I came here this 
morning in my neighbor's car. He phoned to say he'll be here soon. 
I'll ride back home in his car." 

At this, the doctor exclaimed, "What a great time we've had! 
I'm so glad you joined us. Let's meet again soon when you are free." 

The herdswoman said, "Of course.” 

The teacher added, "I'm thrilled to sit with you two and chat! 
We shared some unpleasant things, and I'm so glad to have friends 
to share sadness with. I hope we can meet again." 

They walked out of the private room into the main room, 
with many customers still talking loudly and playing chess. Some 
boys were playing games on their cell phones in a corner. The 
herdswoman walked to the restaurant manager, who was pouring 
water from a big orange plastic water container into the big pot on 
the stove. She took some folded cash from her robe pouch and asked 
the owner, "How much?" 

The owner said, "Your friends paid when they ordered." 

The herdswoman stuffed the money back into her robe 
pouch and followed her friends outside. "It's already sunset. Time 
passed so fast today," she said. 

The doctor and the teacher chimed, "Right," in unison. 

A car parked near them. The herdswoman walked over, 
opened the door next to the driver, and said goodbye. 

Her friends said the same as she got inside the car and shut 
the door. As the car moved away, she looked into the rearview 
mirror and saw the back of her friends as they walked away. She 
recalled her friends saying, you're lucky to have children, a good 
husband..." 

She thought, "Maybe they're right. I am indeed a lucky 
herdswoman!" 
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AN UNCLEAN BLOODLINE? 


~~ rashe was a good-looking Tibetan university student of 
‘#<J }twenty-five. Dressed fashionably, he was full of sexual 

is>4, desire and had a lot of fun with adorable girls of different 
ethnicities. 

Lhamo felt Drashe loved her and decided to devote her life 
to him. They chatted gaily through WeChat voice calls for the first 
three months in a relationship that was not yet consummated. 

One night, Lhamo unexpectedly announced she wanted to 
break up. Drashe burst into laughter and jumped up in exhilaration. 
It was the most joyful breakup he had ever experienced. He laughed 
madly until, suddenly, an inexplicable feeling consumed him. He 
ruminated over this strange feeling, grew tired, and slept. As he 
slept, he dreamed of Lhamo, saying, "The feeling of falling in love 
makes me want to tell everything I ever experienced to my lover!" 
Lhamo was the fifth and youngest child of Tibetan herders who had 
no sons. Her mother gave up hope for a son after Lhamo's birth, 
reverently accepting that the Three Jewels had no mercy for her 
suffering from having no son. 

Life can have hope! A suitor presented himself to the oldest 
daughter, ten years older than Lhamo. The mother assumed they 
would have grandsons and thus vanquish rumors of an unclean 
bloodline that others used to explain why she had only daughters. 
As soon as she received the good news of her oldest daughter's 
pregnancy, the mother beseeched various deities and worshipped 
and prostrated to the Three Jewels early every morning. 

At breakfast, the mother routinely said to her family, "I'm 
sure this time the Three Jewels will have mercy on our poor family 
because I dreamt my oldest daughter gave birth to a son bringing 
happiness to our family." 
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The months passed, and as the mother carded and spun yak 

hair on one side of the door to their home, Lhamo rotated a prayer 
wheel on the other. Lhamo wanted to comfort her mother and 
sometimes wanted to say something to alleviate her apparent 
depression but found nothing to say. Lhamo understood what a 
disappointment the infant granddaughter was. 
When she was six, and it was time to enroll in a local boarding 
primary school, Lhamo had insisted that her mother cut her hair 
like a boy's. At school, the students observed her strange behavior. 
She dressed like a boy and fought the few boys who dared fight her. 
Sometimes, girls shouted and ran when she entered the female 
toilet, thinking a boy would attack them. 

Over time, most students and even a teacher treated her like 
a boy asking her to be the class monitor. Some of her boy classmates 
could not accept such female leadership and were sure their parents 
and peers would be critical of them for having a girl monitor and 
wonder why a boy didn't have that position. The boys protested to 
their teacher, claiming it was improper for Lhamo to be the monitor. 
This did not work. They were clever boys, and they all agreed never 
to tell their parents that their monitor was a girl. 

Lhamo hated school holidays. 

One summer vacation, her uncle visited her home and urged 
her to behave like a girl. He was embarrassed and uncomfortable 
when he heard locals rumoring that Lhamo must be insane for 
acting like a boy. Lhamo's third and fourth single sisters also 
wotried Lhamo would add to their family's notorious reputation for 
not having sons, and then definitely no one would propose to them. 
They somehow hated her but flattered, "Lhamo, your hauntingly 
beautiful appearance attracts local young men. It's time you act like 
a woman, catch a handsome boy, and marry him." 

Lhamo knew they disdained her but endured it. Otherwise, 
they would bicker, leading to more local gossip and belittling. 

Lhamo wanted to grow up quickly when she saw local young 
guys on motorcycles, their parents and siblings behind them as they 
headed to community gatherings. She longed for the day she would 
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drive a motorcycle with her mother and two unmarried sisters 
seated behind her. 

Time brought more pressure. 

Lhamo was twenty-three. Her third and fourth sisters were still 
unmarried, and her mother had been diagnosed with lung cancer. 
As her illness worsened, the mother knew death would come soon. 
She asked Lhamo to be responsible for the family and urged her to 
marry as soon as possible. Lhamo considered marriage and 
sometimes worried that no one would marry her because of her 
masculine behavior. 

Shortly before she stopped breathing the following year, her 
mother whispered to Lhamo. 

Lhamo fell in love with her schoolmate in the first semester 
of her fourth year at college. Drashe was from her community. They 
had first met one cool night at their college when stars were 
glimmering. Drashe squatted under an aspen as a breeze blew his 
hair up from his forehead. His attractive appearance drew her 
attention. Unconsciously, she touched his hand and said, "Are you 
okay? May I escort you to the school clinic?" 

Her warm hand refreshed and released him from the sorrow 
of breaking up with his latest girlfriend. A strange feeling pierced 
his heart. He lifted his head and beheld Lhamo's natural smile, 
plump face, rosy cheeks, and dark eyes. A second later, he said, "I'm 
fine. Nothing's wrong with me." 

After chatting for a while, Drashe stood, took a few steps, 
but returned and looked at her again. Finding her adorable, he 
asked for her phone number. 

He never forgot the feeling of Lhamo touching his hand and 
sharing companionship with him that night. Over time, he learned 
that she was a virgin. At first, he did not believe her, but he was 
convinced and more interested in her when she swore an oath that 
she was. Sleeping with a virgin would make him more of a real man 
to his fellows. His friends admired his good looks but would think 
even more of him if he could convincingly claim he had slept with a 
virgin. 
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Two weeks later, when Lhamo felt Drashe loved her, she 
decided to marry him but hesitated to tell him about her family 
background. "He will think my family is evil if I tell him I am one of 
five daughters and have no brothers and no living parents," she 
reasoned. 

Eventually, she told him her story, hoping he would better 
understand her. She also hoped he would now tell her about his 
family. 

Drashe knew his very traditional father would scold him if 
he informed him of his relationship with Lhamo. After learning the 
truth about her family, he wanted to stop contacting her. Still, at the 
same time, he felt pity and did not want to hurt her, so he reluctantly 
maintained the relationship, hoping she would lose interest and end 
it. They rarely met at school. He was concerned about being trapped 
if he had sex with her but also hoped to have fun with her at least 
once. 

She hesitated about sex, especially after her friends confided 
their experiences of sleeping with their first lovers, who then 
disappeared, or with whom they had broken up. Her friends 
regretted what they'd done. However, she was convinced that 
Drashe was different, that he was kind and would not hurt her. 

Drashe didn't tell his friends about Lhamo and their 
relationship until one night of drinking in their dorm room when he 
revealed all. His roommates burst into laughter when he said, "I 
heard Lhamo is a virgin!" 

They all assumed Drashe was in love and began teasing, 
"Virgin! Great! You can do something you've never done - sleep with 
a virgin." 

"You know, your brother is a real man and has slept with 
thirteen virgins. You should be like him!" one exclaimed. 

They all laughed and continued making jokes. 

One of his roommates was often jealous when Drashe made 
a new girlfriend and offered, "You have fallen in love with a weird, 
muscular girl. Maybe she doesn't have a vagina." 

Silence locked the room. 

His roommate giggled and continued, "I heard her family 
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has five daughters, no sons, and her mother never married. Don't 
you guys think this is odd and ominous?" 

Drashe kept his head down and said nothing. 

Four months later, Lhamo was ready, phoned Drashe, and 
waited for him at the school sports field until eleven PM. She was 
deeply hurt when he didn't show up and decided to break up. When 
she returned to her dorm, she called him, expecting him to reject 
her announcement, but instead, he agreed to her great surprise. 

Later that night, Drashe woke up from a dream that had 
ended with Lhamo's mother whispering, "Dear Lhamo, I know you 
acted like a boy to make me feel better. My life has taught me that 
women are as important as men. Be a real woman! ... Dear Lhamo, 
always remember that our family is not evil!" 

Drashe wiped his sweaty forehead, sat up, lit a cigarette, and 
tried to get rid of the dream, but he couldn't. "Women are as 
important as men. Be a real woman, not a man! ... Dear Lhamo, 
always remember that our family is not evil!" was stuck in his mind, 
repeating, again and again. 

The next day, he called her many times. There was no 
answer, plunging him into severe psychological turmoil. 
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SATURDAY 


)y/t's a cloudy, overcast Saturday, a time most university 
2.) students enjoy, sleeping late to reduce study pressures, but 
VERT woke in the early morning from a nightmare: I was 
wearing handcuffs and in great pain. I had raped a schoolmate. 

At the beginning of this new day, I had no desire to brush 
my teeth and wash my face. 

I forgot to mention that Saturday is my favorite day, not just 
because I can rest but also because I don't have to encounter my 
uninterested, bored classmates in a noisy, cramped classroom. 
Saturday means I can avoid isolation and dehumanization. Only 
Saturdays bring me a little joy. 

Most of my schoolmates call me Weird Man, but my name 
is Han Han. I am a nearsighted, slender, tall, unattached twenty- 
one-year-old who wears thick-lensed glasses. I often walk with my 
head down and hold my hands behind me like an old man. 

I found an interest when I was fifteen that troubles me. I 
have a strong tendency to invoke history with whomever I 
encounter. Some students were interested during the first semester 
when we first met but afterward, they realized I'd tell them what 
they already knew, and their interest quickly evaporated. 

People also dislike being friends with me because I act 
strangely. I once shaved a strip of hair from my forehead to the back 
of my neck. Students laughed and gawked at me. I hated their 
reaction but mostly ignored it. I do pretty much what I want and 
keep whatever new hairstyle I happen to be in love with. 

I am interested in a schoolmate, but I'm sure she is 
embarrassed to see me as she no longer replies to my messages. I 
sometimes ask myself, "What's the purpose of being different?” I 
hate myself for losing her. 
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I sometimes have breakfast in the school diner with an 
effeminate boy whose dorm room adjoins mine. We never go 
shopping together. He dresses fashionably and doesn't want to be 
seen with a bumpkin like me outside the campus. 

This Saturday morning, I go to his dorm room. He is asleep. 
Not wanting to wake him, I opt to have breakfast alone at a 
restaurant near my school gate. 

I hate to go to the library on Saturdays, so after breakfast, I 
retreat to my room, lie on my bed, and begin playing a game on my 
cell phone. Feeling bored after a while, I recall I haven't gone to the 
gym for a few days. Deciding it's better to be at the gym than playing 
games, I consider biking there. It's a bit far from my school. 
However, I never ride a bike on snowy and rainy days. It's 
dangerous. I don't want to injure myself or pay someone a lot of 
money if I hit them after losing control of the bike. 

I board a crowded bus and grip a strap handle near a young, 
seated guy, who squints at me, loses interest, and continues to listen 
to music on his iPhone. An old man with a wrinkled face beneath 
sprawling white hair gets on at the next bus stop. The young guy 
gives him his seat. The young guy's fashionable clothes, a bunch of 
red tattoos on his neck, and dyed yellow hair made me think he's a 
hooligan. Well, maybe he is, but he respects old people. My distaste 
melts into admiration. 

Maybe you think I'm crazy, but I hate that old man who gave 
not so much as a smile in appreciation or a "thank you" to the young 
man. Instead, he plopped down impatiently and avoided looking at 
the young man. If I were the young guy, I'd strangle him. I don't 
want to see that old scum again. 

I reach the gym, check in, and walk into the locker room 
where some naked, middle-aged men have just finished showering 
and sit puffing cigarettes on a couple of benches. I detest public 
smokers. I want to scold them for being impolite, but it's not 
courteous to scold elders. I change into my gym clothes. 

Of the few people in the gym, I only recognize a foreigner 
who is often there. I want to talk to him and practice my oral English. 
I forgot to tell you that my major is English, so I wanted to chat with 
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him, but instead, I opted to run on the treadmill for an hour. After 
just fifteen minutes, I feel bored to death, so I do sit-ups until I 
sweat. 

Most people in the gym are looking at their cell phones, so I 
take out my iPhone from a pocket in my shorts and watch Game of 
Thrones. Shortly after, I think, "Silly! Why are you spending gym 
time watching a film?!" 

I decide to shower and head to the locker room but suddenly 
realize I've not spoken to the foreigner. I approach and greet him. 
He returns my greeting, but I quickly discern he is not interested in 
chatting with me. I have a strong sense of dignity and say goodbye. 

Back in the locker room, I take off all my clothes and 
unconsciously cover my penis with my towel. I don't know what 
drives me to behave this way. Maybe it's because I'm a virgin and 
easily embarrassed. I despise this action. I only shower when a few 
people are in the shower room, but today some young men are 
showering happily. One sings loudly, and the others follow him. 
Usually, I'm not too fond of loud human noises in public places, but 
I enjoy listening to these young men sing. 

I turn on my shower and question why I'm not happy like 
others. I try to sing, but I can't. Maybe I'm afraid someone will shout 
at me to shut up. Anyway, I don't sing. 

The happy guys finish showering and go into the locker 
room. I carefully observe them. I have no idea where they are from. 
One has long hair. The others have short hair. Two wear earrings. 
They dress differently. Probably, they are not from the same place 
or country, but they sang the same song. I imagine they must be 
from a peaceful, joyful place. I want to travel there, be as happy as 
they are, and sing freely like them. 

I walk out of the gym, hoping to encounter those high- 
spirited young men on my way back to my university. I look in every 
direction, but I don't see them. I arrive at an intersection with no 
traffic light. People carefully cross because it's snowing. I cross the 
road and notice people circling a man lying on the street. I assume 
there has been a traffic accident. I go near the young man on the 
ground. He is wearing an old pair of jeans with a white-rope belt. 
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Some older men say he was not hit by a car. They say he has been 
lying here for almost an hour. No one dares to go very near him. I 
guess he is mentally deranged. 

Then a man in his fifties approaches and speaks to him, but 
he doesn't respond. A man in the crowd shouts, "Don't touch him! 
You'll get in trouble!" 

The man in his fifties doesn't touch him. Instead, he phones 
the police. After a bit, the man on the ground raises his head, takes 
a phone out of a pocket, and chats. I realize he is normal except for 
a lazy eye. A police car soon zooms up and parks nearby. Two 
policemen approach and talk to the man on the ground who now 
stands. 

I want to know what's wrong with him, but I'm afraid the 
policemen will yell at me to stay away. The police tell the man to get 
into their car and then drive away. 

The man who called the police says, "He has no money to 
buy a bus ticket home. The police promised to take him to the bus 
station and buy him a ticket. His home is only three hours from 
here." 

I thought, "That tricky guy got the police to drive him to the 
bus station and buy him a ticket! Wow!" 

In the late evening, the snow stops. I'm on the street near 
my university. A mother holds her little boy's right hand. I guess 
he's about five years old. He holds a small red apple in his left hand. 
The boy runs from his mother when he sees a red tomato near a 
garbage bin in the middle of the sidewalk. "Don't pick it up!" his 
mother shouts and grabs the boy. As they walk around the red 
tomato, the boy looks back at the tomato. Maybe he thought it was 
an apple. 

A young couple nears the tomato and stops. The girl kicks at 
it and misses. Her boyfriend stops her, and they resume walking. 
The boy looks at a garbage collector looking for things she can take 
to the local recycling center, like plastic bottles. The boyfriend 
rushes back, picks up the tomato, and puts it on the lid of a garbage 
bin. He returns to his girlfriend and occasionally glances back. I 
guess he's hoping the garbage collector will pick up the tomato. 
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Instead, a woman clad in nice clothes puts the tomato in her leather 
bag. The garbage collector stares at the woman as she walks away 
and turns a corner. 

I walk to a nearby vegetable market and buy a medium-sized, 
plump, ripe tomato. The stall owner stares at me curiously, 
probably wondering why I buy only one. I walk back, put the tomato 
on the garbage bin cover, and stroll to the other side of the street. I 
hope the garbage collector will pass by again. Some people pass the 
tomato. They see it but don't touch it. I wait for the garbage collector 
but then think I'm silly. She probably went home for supper. 

I stand, ready to return to my university, when I notice the 
nicely-dressed woman putting the tomato in her bag. I shout at her, 
and she runs away. 

As I walk back to my dorm room, I think, "Why did I shout 
and frighten her?" 

It snows again. The night turns chilly. The cold wind pierces 
my bones. I cover my head with my blanket. I think about Saturday 
and realize it has been unusual. Some of the people I encountered 
were very different. I smile and resolve to sleep, hoping nightmares 
will not torture me. 
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19 


LOVE AT DREAM LAKE 


“yt was a cool morning with light rain. Everything was so 
ty 5 ‘calm. Han Han sat near a window in a back corner of the 
A Village Café, opened his computer, and tried to read 
Animal Farm. A bird unceasingly chirped in a tree near the window, 
distracting Han Han, who periodically sipped a cup of Espresso. 

Han Han moved his gaze from his computer to the isolated 
bird. As a gentle breeze made the tree sway, the bird gripped the 
twig it was perched on more securely. 

"What a lonely bird! No one understands its life, despite its 
desperation," he thought. 

Han Han was eager to incarnate as a bird and immediately 
join the bird outside the window to share companionship. He 
carefully concentrated on the bird, hoping it would feel someone 
was conscious of it. 

A young waitress refilled his cup. As Han Han thanked her, 
he gazed at the tree again. The bird was gone. He had expected to 
listen again to the bird, but unfortunately, that was now impossible. 
He sipped his coffee and sighed. 

The waitress pulled a pack of cigarettes from her fashionable 
jeans, lit one, and handed another to a young waiter, who put the 
cigarette behind one ear and said, "Thanks." 

"Today, he's alone again. Where's Fei Fei? Probably they 
broke up," the waitress speculated. 

"I don't think they were romantically involved. They often 
came for breakfast as ordinary friends," replied the waiter. 

The young waitress agreed, "You're right. Han Han never 
paid for Fei Fei." 

"But have you noticed Han Han has been unhappy since Fei 
Fei no longer comes with him?" the young waiter murmured. 


oA, 
baw 
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Han Han was the sole customer and could hear each note of 
the café's melancholy music and the conversation between the 
waitress and waiter. Disturbed, he groaned and left. 

Han Han had habitually gone to the library with Fei Fei until 
she no longer replied to his messages and phone calls, disappearing 
from his life. 

He stood outside the café door and debated whether to go to 
the library or visit the old cobbler. Finally, he decided to visit the 
old man. He liked to talk to him when he was lonely. 

The old cobbler occupied a place near the main gate of Han 
Han's university and had a big smile for every student. The students 
all liked him and thought he was a happy old man. Only Han Han 
knew he was not as happy as many thought. He and the old man 
shared their loneliness and felt better when they chatted. 

The old cobbler was repairing a red sports shoe clamped 
between his knees. A big smile spread across his wrinkled face when 
he noticed Han Han approaching. He paused and told Han Han to 
sit on a small wooden stool next to him that he often directed 
customers to sit on. After tugging at glue stuck to a cracked index 
finger, he took a small pipe from his yellow jacket pocket, lit it, took 
a few puffs, and handed it to Han Han, inviting him to try. 

Han Han took the pipe and said forlornly, "Why not?" 

Immediately deducing something was amiss, the cobbler 
asked, "What's wrong? Are you okay?" 

Not wanting his old friend to worry, Han Han replied, "I'm 
fine." 

The old man stared at him, "It's great if you are fine. I won't 
worry about you. You're a real man and can deal with anything!" 

Han Han thought, "He's right. I am a real man!" and 
immediately felt better. 

Han Han liked to visit the old man because he often said 
things like this. Han Han wanted to keep chatting but left when he 
noticed another red sport shoe near the cobbler. 

Puzzled by Han Han's abrupt departure, the cobbler puffed 
his pipe several times and resumed fixing the red shoe. Han Han 
glanced back at the old man before entering the school gate. He was 
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busy on the shoe and puffed vigorously as smoke swirled through 
his white hair and vanished. Han Han was attracted by this scene, 
paused, and entered the campus, hoping the old cobbler would have 
a good day. 

Han Han had met Fei Fei three months earlier in the school 
library. Short and plump, she often wore a black skirt in summer. 
Over time, he realized Fei Fei had no friends and ate in the school's 
cafeteria only after other students had finished their meals and left. 
He imagined she did not want others to laugh at her in the cafeteria, 
so one day he approached her and struck up a conversation. They 
maintained contact and became more intimate as time passed. Fei 
Fei eventually confided that sometimes she wanted to end her life. 
This touched Han Han, and they grew closer. 

Once, after Fei Fei had phoned him, they met and walked to 
the school sports field, joyfully chatting as they circled the field. He 
recalled Fei Fei had shown interest in a pair of red sports shoes. 
Knowing she did not want to spend her parents' money on such 
indulgences, he challenged, "Let's compete!" 

Fei Fei smiled, "What kind of competition?" 

"Running! I'll buy something you like if you win. If I win, 
you can take me to the Village Café and pay for coffee." 

Fei Fei was sure she would win and declared, "Deal!" 

She ran slowly in front of Han Han, turned, and urged, "Han 
Han! Run quickly! You're a man! Catch up with me!" 

Han Han was delighted to hear this and slowed, wanting to 
hear it again. He pretended not to have heard clearly, "What did you 
say? Please say it loudly." 

Fei Fei loudly encouraged, "You're a man! Catch up with 
me," giving him a warm feeling. 

A bit later, he lay sprawled on the ground, defeated, gazing 
at the sky discolored by urban pollution. He smiled as Fei Fei's 
encouragement re-echoed in his mind. He gazed at her as she lay 
next to him, hoping stars would appear before she wanted to leave 
the field. 
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Han Han now strolled around the sports field track alone, listening 
to music. He recalled having made the same circuit numerous times 
with Fei Fei and suffered from that memory. He paused and looked 
around. A boy sitting under a tree near the field entrance came into 
view. He walked over to the boy, who seemed unhappy. He was 
wearing earphones and was listening to something. Han Han spoke 
to him, "Hello. Are you a foreigner?” 

"I'm not a foreigner. I'm a Tibetan," the boy asserted. 

"I'm Han Han, but others don't call me Han Han." 

The boy said, "I'm Drashe. Call me Ka Ka. What do others 
call you?" 

Han Han hesitated and then, with embarrassment, said, 
"They call me Sissy." 

Ka Ka looked at Han Han's double-lidded eyes and flawless 
face and exclaimed, "No! You're handsome and tall. Maybe others 
are jealous of your good looks, but you aren't a sissy. You're a real 
man! Ignore what others say about you.” 

Han Han felt great and thanked him. 

Ka Ka gazed at Han Han, whose good looks had captured his 
attention. 


Bao Bao, Han Han's roommate, was on the train from Chengdu to 
Xi'an and happened to sit next to Fang Fang. They chatted till Bao 
Bao disembarked at the Xi'an Train Station. Fang Fang was heading 
to Xining City, where she studied, but she asked for Bao Bao's 
WeChat contact before they parted. 

Bao Bao had a girlfriend and was afraid she would find out 
if he often chatted with Fang Fang, who sent him messages every 
night. Even when he did not reply, she continued sending messages, 
so Bao Bao decided to introduce her to Han Han. 

Fang Fang called Han Han several times. When he didn't 
answer, she sent him messages through WeChat. Han Han 
randomly replied, wanting to keep chatting with her to make them 
both happier, but he did not want to be trapped in a relationship 
leading to marriage, which he knew was her goal. 
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Initially, he had been interested. They had regularly chatted 
for at least two hours, and he enjoyed it. Over time, Fang Fang 
began to bicker with him and complain, "You're interested in 
others,” and so on. 

Han Han wanted to avoid quarrels. He recalled visiting a 
neighbor with his parents on the second day of the New Year. They 
sat around a table and chatted and periodically laughed loudly. Han 
Han was so embarrassed that his face turned crimson when he 
noticed his parents were not talking to each other. His father, a 
successful businessman, owned two large shopping malls. His 
mother was a government official. Locals thought his parents were 
a model couple with a happy family. Han Han suffered because his 
parents did not talk to each other at home and slept in different 
bedrooms. 

One night, after Ka Ka called him, he walked into his room 
and chatted joyfully and loudly with him. Suddenly, some boys 
rushed out of their rooms, thinking a woman was in the dorm. They 
imagined her to be beautiful and were eager to see her. 
Disappointed to find Han Han, they whispered to each other and 
exited. 

Han Han resented the students making fun of him, but he 
never showed anger, hoping for acceptance. 

When Han Han fell asleep during his English class the next 
day, his teacher noticed and shouted, "Han Han! What the heck's 
wrong with you? What did you do last night?" 

Han Han jerked up his head and said quietly, "I did 
nothing.” 

His teacher did not understand what he had said. Imagining 
he had said something disrespectful, he shouted, "Sissy! This is not 
your home. Go stand at the back of the classroom!" 

His classmates laughed as he shuffled to the back of the 
classroom. 

After class, Han Han stayed as his classmates left for lunch. 
He was deeply disturbed, humiliated, and pondered what to do. 
Heading to a classroom window, he put his left foot on the window 
sill and pulled himself up with his hands. Just as he started to lift 
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his right foot, his phone rang. It was Ka Ka. Han Han answered but 
said little. Finally, he agreed to meet Ka Ka at Happy Bar. 

Ka Ka later took Han Han to Happy Bar almost every Friday 
night. He got drunk for the first time in his life with Ka Ka at Happy 
Bar. He enjoyed the feeling and was happy to drink with him. 
Drunkenness helped him forget his troubles. Once, he even found 
himself in a room in the Simple Love Hotel with him. He was still 
drunk and did not remember what had happened that night. 

Entering Happy Bar one night, Han Han was immediately 
immersed in the usual odor of cigarettes and alcohol. He inhaled 
and looked around for Ka Ka. Many young people were dancing 
crazily and drinking. Someone asked him to sit with them, but he 
ignored them and continued searching for Ka Ka. Eventually, he 
found him sitting alone at the back of the bar with two bottles of 
beer and two glasses on a table. 

Ka Ka slowly filled the glasses with beer when he saw Han 
Han. They smiled at each other and chatted. They finished two 
bottles and ordered five more. 

Han Han noticed a smiling young woman sitting with a boy, 
holding his hand. She seemed very happy. Scrutinizing her, he 
suddenly realized it was Fei Fei. He refilled his glass and 
approached Fei Fei, who was embarrassed. Han Han drunkenly 
asked, "Why didn't your reply to my messages?" 

Fei Fei said nothing but held up her glass to Han Han, who 
looked at her boyfriend and laughed. After several toasts, he 
returned to his table. 

Han Han ordered five more beers. Ka Ka urged him to stop, 
but he did not. He drank two more bottles and, now dizzy, could no 
longer control his drunken movements. Ka Ka asked, "Are you 
drunk?" 

Han Han loudly said, "No!" 

Ka Ka, disbelieving this, urged, "Great! Stop here! Please 
don't get drunk!" 

Han Han put his hand on Ka Ka's shoulder, declaring, "I'm 
not a pussy. I'm a real man. What do you think, Ka Ka?" 

Ka Ka held his hand and said, "You're a real man!" 
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Ka Ka wanted to say more, but Han Han's laughter 
interrupted him. It was the first time Ka Ka had heard Han Han 
laugh. 

From across the room, Fei Fei noticed Ka Ka holding Han 

Han's hand and was glad someone was kind to him. Clasping her 
boyfriend's hand, they left the bar. 
One evening a few hours after the rain stopped one autumn day, 
Han Han and Ka Ka sat under the tree where they had first met. Ka 
Ka leaned against the tree as Han Han lay on his back, with his head 
in Ka Ka's lap. They were listening to the same music, sharing one 
set of earphones. A gentle breeze made the leaves tremble and rustle, 
sending some flitting through the air around them. Han Han looked 
at the leaves dancing in the air. One eventually gracefully twisted 
and turned and settled on his chest. He picked up the leaf, sniffed 
it, spun it between his thumb and index finger, and offered it to Ka 
Ka, who sniffed it before putting it in his shirt pocket. 

Ka Ka showed Han Han a picture of Dream Lake on his 
phone. In the picture, a young couple sat on a white yak near the 
shore of a blue, boundless lake. The woman's hands were in the air, 
holding a red scarf behind the man. The red scarf fluttered as birds 
flew overhead. 

Han Han could hear the lapping of the lake water and the 
birds' chirps. He could feel warm water touching his feet as he held 
Ka Ka's hand and walked into the lake. 
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20 


A BAD, UNKIND MAN? 


\\ orgee to Chongqing the summer he was twenty. He 
enjoyed traveling alone, and Chongqing was famous for 

z shotpot, his favorite food, so he came to the city. However, 
the weather was so hot that he spent most of the daytime in his hotel 
room, emerging only at night to have hotpot. After dinner each 
evening, he visited famous tourist night scenes, where buildings 
and bridges were lit up with colorful lights. He would spend around 
thirty minutes at each site, but the press of large crowds made him 
so uncomfortable that he would soon head back to his hotel. 

On his third day in the city, he went out during the day to 
shop. He walked to a busy street some distance from his hotel and 
bought a white shirt and a white pair of pants after two hours of 
browsing. Tired, he called a taxi and returned to his hotel. Once 
inside his room, he pulled the curtains to darken the room, plopped 
on the bed, and slept for an hour. 

Upon waking, he rolled over and watched entertaining 
videos on TikTok that occasionally made him chuckle. Suddenly the 
desk telephone sputtered. Ignoring the phone, he sat up, put his 
cellphone on the bed, exchanged his pants for a pair of black shorts, 
slipped on the white shirt he had bought earlier in the day, and slid 
his feet into the white slippers that featured the hotel's name in 
Chinese characters. 

A few minutes later, his doorbell rang. He walked casually 
to the door and opened it. A delivery man clad in a yellow raincoat 
hurriedly handed him a plastic bag, apologizing, "Sorry! Your food 
is probably cold. It's raining, so I couldn't drive my scooter very 
fast." 


Dorgee saw raindrops trickling down the man's raincoat and 
his black Li Ning sports shoes squished with water. He took the bag 
saying, "It's okay." 
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Dorgee put the food on the table next to his hotel room's 
window and sat on a chair. He removed the food, a plastic spoon, 
and a pair of chopsticks from the plastic bag. Next, he opened the 
disposable plastic food container. It wasn't what he had ordered. He 
picked up his phone and checked the Meituan app. Rice with 
chicken and potatoes had been delivered, but that was not what he 
had ordered. He visited the restaurant's main page and checked the 
prices of noodles with chicken and potatoes compared to rice with 
chicken and potatoes. The latter was three RMB cheaper, so he 
called the restaurant. 

"Hello!" a woman answered. 

"I ordered noodles with chicken and potatoes, but I got rice 
with chicken and potatoes. What happened?" 

"I'm sorry. I was busy, so my son checked the order on the 
phone. He told me the order was rice with chicken and potatoes." 

"But I ordered noodles with chicken and potatoes. What 
should I do?" 

"Where are you? Are you far from my restaurant?" 

"Yes. I'm far from your place." 

"Apply for a refund. I'll return your money." 

"Okay. What should I do with the food?" 

The woman hung up without answering, so he applied for a 
refund. 

After a few minutes, he got a confirmation message that the 
money had been refunded. So, he picked up the spoon from the 
table, had a scoop of the chicken and rice, stopped, put the lid back 
on the container, and called the restaurant. 

"Hello!" the woman answered. 

"I can't throw the food away. I'm going to eat it. Add my 
WeChat, and I'll send you the money for the food." 

"It's okay. You can have the food for free." 

"But I should pay you." 

"We're homies. When you called me, the characters for 
Qinghai appeared on my phone screen. You have the food. It's my 
treat.” 
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"But I insist. I should pay you since I'm going to eat the 
food." 

"It's okay. Order food from my restaurant next time." 

"Thanks. I'll do that for sure." 

After eating, he lay back on the bed and stared at the ceiling. 
He knew it was unfair not to pay for the food. 

He was still awake and still troubled by the matter at two 

AM. He rolled over in bed and thought, "That restaurant woman is 
a young mother who probably came to this city to send her son to a 
good school. She makes a living by running a restaurant. It's not 
easy for her. It's wrong of me to have her food without paying," so 
he decided to find the restaurant the next day using his iPhone's 
internet map and pay for the meal. 
A few years earlier, when Dorgee was eighteen and in his first year 
of high school in the local prefecture town, his home community's 
neighbors and relatives had admired him. Few students from his 
community had ever attended high school. He was also respectful, 
religious, and kind to everyone. So, he was widely liked and 
considered to be good and kind. 

One morning, Dorgee was awakened by his father chanting 
scriptures loudly in the family's shrine room. He poured water into 
seven small silver bowls on a table in front of images of deities and 
well-known local religious personalities. His father lit a butter lamp, 
put his palms together andtouched them to his forehead. Closing 
his eyes, he intoned, "May every living being be released from the 
realms of suffering." 

Coming into the living room, his father asked him to get up 
from where he slept near the shrine room door. 

Dorgee and his father sat on one side of the living room 
while his sister and mother sat opposite. His sister handed him a 
bowl of noodles asking him to pass it to his father. She next handed 
another bowl of noodles to Dorgee. After that, they ate breakfast 
and chatted. 

Dorgee's mother spoke, "We know who stole our family 
yak.” 
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Dorgee stopped eating, "Who?" 

His father said, "Forget it.” 

Dorgee insisted, "Who is the thief?" 

His mother said, "He's from our tribe, his family is poor, and 
he has a sick son. Don't make trouble." 

His father added, "Forget it. What a poor thief! His wife died 
a few days ago.” 

Sympathy rippled across Dorgee's face as he agreed with his 

parents and never again asked about the thief. 
When Dorgee turned twenty-four, he graduated from the provincial 
university, where he majored in chemistry. He didn't return home 
after graduation, though most of his classmates did and sat an exam 
for government jobs. Those who passed worked for the local 
government. Those who didn't pass and whose relatives knew some 
leaders and could leverage some influence became temporary 
teachers or government clerks. 

Wanting to go into business, Dorgee went to Shenzhen for a 
two-month pastry-making and fruit juice drink program one of his 
friends had recommended. There, he made friends with Jiangjiang, 
who had also joined the training program. Their friendship started 
when he noticed she often had lunch and supper alone in a 
restaurant near their program building. The only person he had 
seen her with was a stylishly dressed, short, plump woman. Walking 
past an ice cream shop, he glanced through its sizeable sidewalk- 
facing window where they were seated, eating ice cream. 

One noon, Dorgee came to the restaurant where Jiangjiang 
often ate. The restaurant was crammed with customers, testimony 
to its good food. He ordered a bow] of beef noodles and looked for a 
place to sit. There were no empty tables, but he noticed Jiangjiang 
eating a bowl of noodles in a corner by herself, so he walked over 
and sat at her table. 

She knew he was Tibetan and was curious about his life. 
"Does your family herd yaks and sheep?" 

"My family has yaks but no sheep. My father herded sheep 
but sold them all a few years ago." 
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"Can you herd yaks?" 

"Yes. I can herd yaks." 

"Can you ride a horse?" 

"I rode a horse by myself first when I was six." 

"Wow! You're amazing. I want to ride a horse if I visit your 
place. But I'm afraid to ride horses." 

"No need to be scared. Riding horses are tame and gentle." 

"Okay. Does your family live in a tent?" 

"My family lives in a house in winter and spring and a tent 
during summer and autumn." 

"Okay. Are you a Buddhist?" 

"People from my community are all Buddhists." 

She wanted to ask another question, but the waitress 
interrupted, placing a bowl of noodles in front of Dorgee and 
handing him a pair of chopsticks. 

Dorgee started eating. Jiangjiang let him eat without saying 
much. After he finished, she resumed her questioning. 

They became friends. 

She invited Dorgee to a small bar where they occupied a 
table next to a window one night. There were few customers. Two 
men sat at a table near the entrance, and three women were at the 
table next to them. It was quiet except for recorded music on the 
sound system. A waitress brought over four bottles of beer and two 
glasses. Dorgee opened a bottle with the cheap metal bottle opener 
provided by the bar and filled the glasses. 

Jiangjiang thought for a while and, after a little bit, said, 
"You're lucky. Your parents live together. You care about your 
parents, and they care about you." 

He didn't know what to say but nodded. Jiangjiang 
continued, "My father owns a factory in this city, which produces 
shirts, coats, and pants. He came home during the New Year and 
spent only one or two days with the family. Every time before 
leaving home, he would promise to return home soon and spend 
time with me, but he never did. I have never experienced my father's 
love. My mother is a junior middle school history teacher. Her 
salary supported our living expenses. She cared for me when I got 
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sick. She was disappointed by my father's absence when we needed 
his help, so she decided to divorce him when I turned thirteen." 

Dorgee didn't know what to say and continued sipping his 
beer. 

"Two months later, he remarried a beautiful woman six 
years his junior. They had a two-year-old son at the time of the 
wedding. My father had betrayed and cheated on my mother for 
years." 

Dorgee asked, "Did your mother remarry?" 

"No. She says she will not. I hope she doesn't. We share 
companionship. We are generally happy together, even though she 
disapproves of my masculine behavior." 

He asked, "How often do you meet up with your father?" 

"Once or twice a year.” 

He gulped a mouthful of beer and observed her. She wore a 
white Adidas shirt and had a silver Apple watch on her right wrist. 
Her short pitch-black hair was parted on the right side, combed 
straight back, and held in place by hair spray. The hair on each side 
of her head was much shorter than the hair on top of her head. It 
was a very masculine hairdo. Those who saw her the first time 
would not have immediately known that she was female, although 
her bulging breasts soon confirmed this. 

Dorgee continued, "Do you have a boyfriend?" 

"No. I'm not interested in men." 

He nodded, looked at her, and suddenly realized they had 
finished ten bottles of beer and that she was drunk. Jiangjiang 
swayed slightly from side to side in her armchair. It was time to 
leave. He stood and suggested they go. She wanted to drink more 
but reluctantly followed him out of the bar. 

Dorgee hailed a taxi and gestured for Jiangjiang to get in the 
car. After giving the driver Jiangjiang's mother's address and saying 
goodbye, he stopped another taxi and went to his hotel near the 
building where he had classes. 

When Jiangjiang suggested jointly running a cake shop in 
Shenzhen a few weeks later, he readily agreed. She was a local, so 
renting a small shop space for 9,000 RBM a month was easy to 
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arrange. They also spent 5,000 RMB on pastry-making equipment, 
shop decorations, and remodeling. Dorgee was ashamed to ask his 
parents for money, so he borrowed 10,000 RMB from a wealthy 
friend. 

They arranged the cake mixers, oven, and juice machines on 
one side of the small, narrow shop space. The other side of the room 
had a place to wash and prepare fruit and store pastry ingredients. 
Near the door was a cashier's table, and further inside, there was an 
enclosed refrigerated glass display case where cakes and pastries of 
different sizes and colors could be displayed. Selling drinks would 
add to their customer base and income. There was no room for 
tables, so they put several metal stools near the entrance for 
customers who wanted to drink and eat their purchases in the shop. 

The shop was far from Jiangjiang's home, so she suggested 
she and Dorgee share an apartment just a ten-minute walk from the 
shop. The apartment had two bedrooms, one toilet, a living room, a 
tiny but functional kitchen, and a small balcony. Jiangjiang slept in 
the bedroom with the balcony. Dorgee slept in the other bedroom. 
The rent was 3,000 RMB a month. The electricity, water, and air 
conditioning cost an additional 300 RMB monthly. 

Initially, business was good. They both worked long days, 
from nine AM to ten PM. Later, when more fruit drink and cake 
shops opened along the same street where their shop was located, 
the number of customers declined, so they worked on alternate days. 
Later, they offered online services on the Meituan delivery app, 
which increased their revenue. 

There was no romantic interest between Dorgee and 
Jiangjiang, who walked and dressed much like a man. Instead, they 
were happy to live together as friends. 

One night, Dorgee arrived at the apartment to discover a 
young woman wearing expensive, fashionable clothing sitting on 
the sofa in the living room, smoking a cigarette. She smiled, crushed 
the cigarette in a black plastic ashtray on the table before her, 
entered Jiangjiang's bedroom, and closed the door without a word 
to Dorgee, who went to his bedroom. 

Soon afterward, this friend began working in the shop with 
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Jiangjiang and generally hung out with her. She was often in their 
shared apartment and slept in Jiangjiang's bedroom. Dorgee asked 
no questions and never commented on their relationship. 

One day, Jiangjiang informed Dorgee that she and the 
young woman wanted to share an apartment. She and the young 
woman moved Jiangjiang's belongings to their new apartment. 
They seemed excited and happy to live together. He remembered 
once that Jiangjiang told him, "It doesn't matter who you live with; 
what matters is living happily with them. Trust, loyalty, being 
comfortable with each other, and being together are important.” 
One day when Dorgee was making lemon juice, a woman phoned 
and said, "I wanted no sugar in my lemon drink, but you added a lot 
of sugar. I can't drink it. I'm going to apply for a refund," and ended 
the call. 

Dorgee approved the fifteen RMB reimbursement, sending 
the money back to the customer's Meituan account. 

He resumed making more drinks, reminding himself to 
carefully check Meituan orders, especially to see if they had checked 
sugar or no sugar. 

A delivery worker arrived and said, "Meituan Eighteen?" 

Dorgee put a plastic cup of lemon drink into a small plastic 
bag and handed it to the man. 

Thirty minutes later, Dorgee's phone rang again. "I ordered 
milk tea. I got lemon juice. What should I do? Last time you made 
the same mistake, but I said nothing," a woman complained. 

Dorgee apologized, "Sorry. Please accept the lemon juice for 
free. I'll send milk tea now." 

The woman declared, "I'm going to apply for a refund," and 
ended the call. 

He slapped his palm on the table and noticed a plastic cup 
full of milk tea on the table. "What's wrong with my brain?" he 
scolded himself. He accepted the customer's refund request and 
returned the money to her account. He also had to reimburse fifteen 
RMB for the lemon juice. 
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That night back in his apartment, he was upset and angry. 
As he sat on the couch in the living room, he lit a cigarette. Inhaling, 
he realized he was to blame - not the customers. He leaned against 
the back of the couch, stared at the ceiling, and then went to bed. 

Ayear later, he calculated his monthly income and expenses. 
He was making very little money, so he returned home and operated 
a cake shop in his county town. 

Jiangjiang understood and accepted his decision. 

Dorgee, now twenty-six, was running a cake shop in the county 
town. He decided to visit his parents one morning and borrowed his 
cousin's car. He drove to the family's black yak-hair tent pitched at 
the foot of a tall mountain near a small river. Once there, he lay on 
his back on the grass near his family's tent and stretched out his 
arms and legs while gazing at flocks of clouds moving gently across 
the blue sky. A breeze perfumed by the many flowers surrounded 
him. He closed his eyes and listened to birds chirping and water 
flowing nearby. He felt free and extremely calm. "What a place!" he 
thought. 

After a bit, his parents and sister appeared, driving the 
family's yaks from a small hill near the tent. His father and mother 
shouted to the yaks, making them walk faster. His sister was a 
senior high school student now on summer vacation. He raised his 
head, looked at them, and went to help. They tethered the milk yaks 
and calves and drove the other yaks into a metal-fenced enclosure a 
hundred meters from the tent. 

That night, a solar-powered light bulb shone from the top of 
the tent, brightening everything inside. 

Dorgee's mother's gold and silver rings and coral necklaces 
were packed in a wooden box. Another wooden box contained 
religious books, images, and antique porcelain bowls inherited from 
Dorgee's grandparents. The boxes were secured with small locks. 
Some bags of blankets bought from the local town and wool 
blankets made by Dorgee's parents were reserved for monk guests. 
His family annually invited monks from the local monastery to 
chant scriptures to expel evils, bring good fortune to the family, 
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prevent family members from becoming ill, and protect livestock 
from disease. All these boxes and bags were stacked at the back of 
the tent. A wooden table was in front of the stack. Images of deities 
and local high-ranking religious figures were displayed on the table 
with a flickering butter lamp. 

An adobe stove his mother had made stood in the center of 
the tent dividing it into two parts. A collapsible metal cot with 
kitchen items stood on one side and a milk separator was on the 
other side. A small, square adobe box was near the stove with bowls, 
chopsticks, and various flavor enhancers - soy sauce, vinegar, MSG, 
prickly ash, chili flakes, and fragrant oils in glass and plastic 
containers. Blankets and robes were folded and piled along one side 
of the tent. 

His mother and sister cooked rice and fried cabbage with 
beef. Dorgee and his father sat on one side of the tent, and his 
mother and sister sat opposite. They ate dinner and chatted. 

Dorgee began a conversation with his parents, "Next year, 
we should sell our family's yaks. You are old and can't easily herd 
yaks anymore. We can buy a house in the township town where you 
can live." 

With little enthusiasm, his mother replied, "We can herd 
yaks until your sister graduates from university. This will finance 
her study." 

Dorgee protested, "It will take years before she graduates. 
Herding is tough work, and you both aren't getting younger. You 
can't herd yaks forever." 

His mother replied firmly, "I can herd yaks until I can't herd 
yaks. Herding yaks is not a hardship. I make a living for my family 
by herding yaks." 

Dorgee was touched by what his mother said and did not 
reply. 

His father asked, "What will we do if we stop herding yaks?" 

"Move to town and enjoy life," suggested Dorgee. 

At this point, his sister interjected, "Yes, life is short. Why 
should your life end herding yaks?" 
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His father continued, "Herders move to the township town 
where some run small shops. Some become street sweepers. They 
can't make enough to support their families. Some have no job and 
end up feeling useless, bored, and worried about making a living. At 
least we are busy herding and, somehow, we enjoy this life. At least, 
we don't worry about basic subsistence." 

Realizing his parents were well aware of their life options, 
Dorgee could see their decision was reasonable and their lifestyle 
suitable for the time being. He changed the topic, and they 
continued chatting. 

Before bed, Dorgee and his father went out to answer 
nature's call. His mother and sister waited for their turn and went 
out when the men returned to the tent. There was no toilet. 

Back inside the tent, Dorgee and his father slept on one side, 
with Dorgee sleeping on the cot. He had urged his father to take the 
cot, but he had refused, insisting that he sleep on a mat next to his 
son. Two blankets covered Dorgee while his father was wrapped in 
his robe and another blanket. 

His mother and sister slept on mats on the left side of the tent, 
his sister in two blankets, and his mother in two of her robes. 

The next day, Dorgee drove his cousin's car to the township 
town and parked near the Golden Valley Restaurant. He went inside 
and ordered a plate of fried rice with small chunks of beef and some 
chopped vegetables. While eating, he heard glass shatter, got up, 
and walked outside. A window of his cousin's car had been smashed. 
A young man holding a beer bottle in his right hand leaned against 
the car. Dorgee rushed over, grabbed the young man's shoulder, and 
demanded, "Why did you break my window?" 

The young man pushed Dorgee away, declaring, "I didn't 
break it." 

Dorgee knew the man was drunk and called the police. 

The young man threw the beer bottle away when he saw a 
police car approaching. The police car parked at the restaurant, and 
two policemen got out. One asked Dorgee, "What's the problem?" 

"This guy broke my car window!" 
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The police looked at the young man and, realizing he was 
from Dorgee's tribe, said, "You two are from the same tribe. Work 
this out. We'll deal with it if you can't reach an agreement." 

Dorgee assented, and they left. 

Dorgee said to the young man, "You broke the window, so 
you should pay 300 RMB." 

The young man said, "Sorry. I thought the car was my ex- 
girlfriend's boyfriend's car. He drives a car exactly like this. My ex- 
girlfriend betrayed me. She had an affair with her current boyfriend 
while we were still together!" 

"Give me 300 RMB." 

"Sorry, I don't have the money." 

"Why did you break the car window if you don't have money 
to fix it? Don't you know you must take responsibility if you destroy 
other people's property? I'll call the police if you don't give me 300 
RBM." 

"Go ahead. Call the police. I don't have any money.” 

"You had money to buy beer. Why don't you have money to 
compensate me? Don't play smart.” 

As Dorgee took his phone from his pants pocket, bystanders 
urged Dorgee to forgive him and not call the police, knowing the 
police would arrest him. Dorgee called anyway. 

A few minutes later, the two policemen returned, ordered 
the young man to get in their car, and drove off to the local police 
station. The bystanders watched as Dorgee followed in his cousin's 
car. 

Later the locals talked to each other, saying Dorgee was not 
a good, kind man and agreed they didn't like him. 
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Zk 


(A SCRIPT) THE PAINTING 


>4XT. SPORTS FIELD - SUNSET 


TSOMO, a tall, slim, good-looking university 
student, sits on a grassy patch and leans against 
a big tree. Her long black hair falls around her 
shoulders. Leaves falling from the tree scatter 
around her. She paints stars on a piece of blue 
paper. A gentle wind moves a strand of hair near 


her cheek. 


Her phone vibrates 'zer'. She ignores it. 


She stops painting and glances at a woman chasing 
her boyfriend on the sports field. 


INT. CAFETERIA 


She sits at a table near a window with a plate of 
rice and vegetarian dishes. Other students sit in 
pairs or groups, chatting loudly. She leaves half 
the food on her plate and exits the dining hall. 


INT. DORM - NIGHT 


Tsomo sits on a chair next to her bunk bed. PHYUG 
SKYID, her classmate, a short, plump woman, combs 
her short hair while chatting with Tsomo. 


SHOOJIT 
Where were you this evening? 


TSOMO 
On the sports field. 
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SHOOJIT 
Why didn't you come to the Chinese class? 


TSOMO 


forgot. 


SHOOJIT 
texted you. 


Tsomo takes her cell phone from her pants pocket 
and checks the text. 


TSOMO 
Sorry, I missed it. 


SHOOJIT 


It's 


Tsomo gets a phone call 


INT. 


okay. 


DORM CORRIDOR - NIGHT 


and leaves the dorm room. 


She talks on the phone at one end of the corridor, 
resting her elbows on a windowsill. After talking 


on the phone, 


INT. 


CLASSROOM - NEXT MORNI 


she enters the dorm room. 


NG 


Tsomo sits at the back of the classroom. She puts 
a paper on her desk, holds a pencil in her right 


hand, 
Her head is lowered, 
her math teacher, MGON SKYI 


GONJ] 


2 


and continues drawing an unfinished star. 
and she pays no attention to 


D. 


[D comes over, takes her drawing paper, 


crumples it in her hand, and throws it ina 


garbage bin. 


GONJI 


This 


D 


is a math class, not an art class. 


Tsomo keeps her head down, 
the teacher. 
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not daring to look at 


SHOOJIT comes over to Tsomo when the class is 


over. 


SHOOJIT 


Let's go have lunch. 


TSOMO 
Okay. 


INT. CAE 


ETERIA - NOON 


Tsomo sits at a table with Shoojit and eats a 


plate o 


£ 


rice with 


Qs 


ried cabbage. 


plate o 


pret 


rice with 


£ 


ried shrimp. 


Shoojit offers a shrimp to Tsomo. 


Shoojit 


Would you like to try it? 


TSOMO 


No. I don't eat shrimp. 


Shoojit 


TSOMO 


Shoojit 
Okay. 


Te's..siniul. 
you want to feel 


Shoojit CONT'D) 


Come on 


shrimp to Tsomo). 


TSOMO 


No, thanks! 


Tt's tasty. Why don't you try? 


Are you sure? You can try 


It's tasty! 


EXT. SCHOOLYARD - AFTERNOON 


Shoojit eats a 


You have to eat lots of shrimp if 
full. 


(offering a 


Shoojit says goodbye to Tsomo near their 
dormitory and goes inside for a nap. Tsomo sits 
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on a bench under a nearby tree. She takes paper 
and pen from her shoulder bag and draws more 
stars on blue paper. 


INT. CLASSROOM - EVENING 


Tsomo puts a piece of blue paper on her desk, 
continues drawing, and doesn't listen to her 
Chinese teacher, DBANG PHYUG. 


Teacher RANGSHIK walks up to Tsomo, observes what 
she's doing, and starts to say something but 


stops. Instead, he nods and continues to focus on 
teaching. 
INT. OFFICE - EVENING 


Rangshik is the teacher responsible for Tsomo's 
class. He sits in a chair at his desk strewn with 
books, a desk computer, and a cup. 


RANGSHIK 
What interests you? 


Tsomo doesn't say anything. She keeps her head 
down. 


RANGSHIK 
Are you interested in art? 


TSOMO 
Yeah. 


RANGSHIK 

Then change your major to painting. Last time, 
your math score was very low. You shouldn't major 
in math. 


EXT. SCHOOLYARD - NIGHT 


Tsomo sits on a stone stool by a road, holding an 
umbrella over her head. Rain drips to the ground 
from her umbrella. She looks as cars splash water 
on the road and students walk by in pairs. Some 
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male students share umbrellas with female 
students. 


Shoojit calls Tsomo. They are no longer 
classmates, but they share the same dorm room. 
She answers Shoojit's call and walks to her dorm. 


Water trickles from her umbrella. She is consumed 
by depression. 


INT. CLASSROOM - MORNING 


Tsomo sits in the middle of the classroom, 
painting. 


Her painting teacher, Tepden, wears a smart suit, 
and his hair is combed back. He writes on the 
board and explains important terms. 


Tepden walks over to Tsomo's painting, picks up 
her painting from her desk, and scrutinizes it. 


INT. OFFICE - NOON 


In Tepden's office, many paintings hang on the 
walls. He pours tea into a paper cup for Tsomo. 
She sits on a sofa and puts her cup on a table 
next to the couch. 


TEPDEN 
I like your painting. 


Tsomo smiles but doesn't say anything. 


TEPDEN 

It's good that you paint. You should listen 
during classes. You will learn key information 
that will help you. You'll produce masterpieces 
if you improve your understanding of painting. 


TSOMO 
Right. 
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EXT. SHOP - AFTERNOON 


Tsomo and Shoojit are in a shop. Tsomo buys a 
canvas and paintbrush. 


EXT. SPORT FIELD - EVENING 


Tsomo and Shoojit sit under a big tree. Tsomo 
draws a girl holding an umbrella over her head, 
standing by a road on a rainy day. 


Shoojit 
Who are you painting? 


TSOMO 
Who do you think I'm painting? 


Shoojit looks carefully at the painting. 


Shoojit 
I don't know. 


Shoojit (CONT'D) 
Why do you paint this girl? 


TSOMO 
It's a class assignment. My teacher said each 
student must paint a picture. 


Tsomo focuses on her work. 


INT. OFFICE - NIGHT 


Tepden puts Tsomo's painting on his desk and 
carefully studies it. 


TEPDEN 
I like your painting. It's great! 


TSOMO 
Really? 


TEPDEN 
Yeah. The sad expression on the girl's face 
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suggests her turbulent inner world. 


Tsomo smiles and doesn't say much. 


Tepden returns the drawing to Tsomo and touches 
her hands. 


NT. BAR - NIGHT 


Tsomo is in a bar crammed with people. She wears 
a white shirt, black pants, and black shoes and 
clutches a red purse. 


Men and women are smoking. Smoke wafts about in 
long, lazy swirls. The DJ plays music as people 
dance and drink madly. Colorful lights shine and 
dazzle Tsomo. 


Tsomo, perched on a stool near the front desk, 
drinks from a beer bottle. She takes a small 

mirror from her purse and applies red lipstick. 
She examines her beautiful eyes and red lips in 
the mirror. She feels good. 


A tall man wearing nice clothes brings a glass of 
beer and sits by Tsomo. He raises his glass to 
Tsomo. She picks up her bottle of beer from the 
table. They clink the glass and bottle and sip 
beer. 


He eventually takes Tsomo to a table where his 


£ 


friends are drinking. 


INT. HOTEL - NIGHT 


Tsomo and the tall man are lying on a big bed. 


EXT. SCHOOLYARD - EVENING 


Tsomo sits alone on the bank of a koi pond. She 
dials a number but receives no answer. She sadly 
gazes at the bright goldfish swimming in the 
pond. 
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Shoojit walks near the pond a little later, sees 
Tsomo, and joins her. 


EXT. DORM CORRIDOR - NIGHT 


= 


Tsomo stands at the end of the corridor and dials 
the same number as before. There is no answer. 


INT. CLASSROOM - EVENING 


Tsomo is extremely unhappy and not in the mood to 
listen. Her painting teacher, Tepden, looks at 
her. He wants to say something, but no words 
emerge. 


INT. THUB BSTAN'S APARTMENT - NIGHT 
Tepden offers tea to Tsomo, who sits in a padded 
chair. She looks around the living room. A photo 


of Tepden and his wife is on the TV table. 


Paintings hang on the living room walls. 


TEPDEN 
What's happened to you? 


TSOMO 
Nothing (low voice). 


Tepden sits next to Tsomo. 


TEPDEN 
Why were you unhappy today? Something must have 
happened. 


TSOMO 
Nothing happened. 


TEPDEN 
Tell me the truth. I can help you if you need 
help. 
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EXT. SWIMMING POOL - NOON NEXT Day 


Tsomo dives into a swimming pool and floats, her 


face to the sky. 


She climbs out of the pool and sits in a chair. 


EXT. SCHOOL GATE - EVENING 


Tsomo meets Shoojit at the 


Shoojit 
Where have you been? 


TSOMO 
I went swimming. 


Shoojit 


Vhen a young man approaches and tries to chat, 
she jumps back into the water. 


school gate. 


Where were you last night? You didn't return to 


the dorm. 


TSOMO (looking uncomfortable) 


night 


They walk through the gate 
room. 


INT. CAFE - LATE EVENING 


Shoojit sits near a window 
When Tsomo approaches, she 
her arms. 


Shoojit 
You're here! 


TSOMO 
Sorry for being so late. 


Shoojit 
Nevermind. I ordered pizza, 
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I visited my friend and stayed at her home last 


and to their dorm 


and waits for Tsomo. 
throws herself into 


two cups of orange 


juice, and a fruit salad. Do you want to eat 
something else? 


TSOMO 
No. 


Tsomo takes off her coat and puts it on a nearby 
chair. 


The waiter, Samko, brings their food and drinks. 


Shoojit 
Thanks! 


SAMKO 
You're welcome. 


Shoojit hands a slice of pizza to Tsomo. 


Shoojit 
Bat this. 


Tsomo takes it from Shoojit. 


TSOMO 
Thanks! 


Shoojit holds her cup, and Tsomo does the same. 


Shoojit 
Cheers! 


TSOMO 
Cheers! 


After they finish eating, Shoojit calls the 
waiter. 


Shoojit 
Hello, waiter. 


SAMKO 
What do you want? 
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Shoojit 
Two bottles of beer. 


SAMKO 
Anything else? 


Shoojit 
No. 


Shoojit orders six bottles of beer after 


ie 


little drunk. Over the next two hours, 


finishing the first bottle. She is already a 
she drinks 


the six bottles of beer. Tsomo drinks only one 
bottle of beer because she knows Shoojit is 


drunk, and she'll have to help her. 


Shoojit (CONT'D) 
You're beautiful. 


TSOMO 
No. I'm not beautiful. 


Shoojit 


You're gorgeous. I'm not flattering you. 


true. 


TSOMO 
don't think I'm beautiful. 


Shoojit 
You are beauti 


Po 


ul. I like you. 


TSOMO is shocked. 


TSOMO 
What? 


Shoojit 
said I love you. Do you love me? 


TSOMO 
You're drunk. We should leave. 


Shoojit walks unsteadily. Tsomo helps her. 
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It's 


INT. DORM - MORNING 


Tsomo works on her star painting and sits at her 
desk near her bed. Shoojit wakes up, yawns, 
stretches her hands into the air, and looks at 
Tsomo. 


SHOOJIT 
You're up early. 


TSOMO 
Yeah. 


SHOOJIT 
What are you painting? 


TSOMO 
Some stars. 


SHOOJIT 

Interesting! Was I drunk last night? I can't 
remember how I got back here. 

TSOMO 

You were a little drunk. I brought you back here. 
SHOOJIT 

Thank you. I'm not going to drink anymore. 


Shoojit gets up and washes her face. 


SHOOJIT (CONT'D) 
T'll get food for us. What do you want? 


TSOMO 
We can go together. 


SHOOJIT 

No. You keep working on your painting. I'll get 
food for us. 

TSOMO 

I want a bowl of noodles with fried eggs and 


tomatoes. 
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SHOOJIT 
Okay. Do you need something to drink? 


TSOMO 
No. Thanks. 


EXT. LIBRARY - DAY 


Tsomo begins painting a big tree under a clear 
sky with stars on the blue paper. 


INT. DORM 


Tsomo stands at the window of her dorm. She sees 
a beautiful young woman get out of a fancy car. A 
tall young man also steps out of the car and 
follows her. He wears a white jacket, black 
pants, and black leather shoes. He takes several 
designer bags from the car and hands them to the 
beautiful young woman. Tsomo realizes the woman 
is Lumtso. 


Tsomo knows Lumtso has a rich boyfriend whose 
father owns a mining company. Her boyfriend often 
buys nice clothes and bags for her. Most students 
admire her. 


Tsomo stares at Lumtso, who holds the bags in her 


hands, says goodbye to her boyfriend, and enters 
her dorm building opposite Tsomo. 


INT. TEPDEN'S APARTMENT - NIGHT 


Tepden is on the phone, arguing with his wife, 
who works in another city. 


Tepden picks up a vase full of flowers froma 
table near the window. He throws it against the 
wall. The vase shatters. Ceramic shards fly as 
water slowly trickles down the wall. 
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INT. 


SHOP 


Tepden buys twenty-four bottles of beer and some 
snacks in a shop. 


EXT. 


Her phone vibrates. 
teacher. 


TSOMO 
Okay. 


INT. 


KOI 


POND 
Tsomo sits near the fish pond listening to music 
through her earphones while watching the fish 

swimming. 


She answers. 


TEPD 


Tepden ope 
another beer bottl 
on the tabl 


EN'S APARTMI 


A call from her painting 


ENT 


ns a beer bottle for Tsomo and grabs 


e. 


There are fiv mpty bottles 


Tsomo drinks two bottles of beer. Tepden drinks 
the rest of the beer and is drunk. 


Tepden stands at the door of his bedroom. His 
body sways back and forth. He looks at Tsomo 
sitting on the sofa. 


TEPDE 


Come here 


N 


(hand gesture). 


Tsomo looks at him and stays still. 


Tepden walks unsteadily to Tsomo and grabs her 


right hand. 
doesn't resist. 


She reluctantly follows him but 


They enter his bedroom. He closes the door. 


EXT. 


SW 


MM 


NG POOL - NI 


EXT DAY 


Tsomo dives into the water and comes out after a 
xhales and inhales deeply. She 


minut 


Sh 
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floats on the water's surface, gazing into the 


GI 
~ 
= 
n 
= 
vs) 


iT -— DAY 


Tsomo walks on the sidewalk, wearing sunglasses. 
She gets a call from Dozhup, her class monitor. 
DOZHUP 

Where were you? Why didn't you come to the 


afternoon painting class? 


TSOMO (lying) 
I'm sick. 


DOZHUP 
Did you talk to Teacher Tepden? 


TSOMO 
Yes. 


DOZHUP 
That's good. 


She hangs up. 


INT. LIBRARY - SUNSET 


Tsomo continues to work on her star painting and 
paints two girls under the tree. 


INT. CLASSROOM - NEXT DAY 


Tepden enters the classroom and puts his book and 
cup on the teacher's desk. He looks at his 
wristwatch. 


TEPDEN 
We'll start class in five minutes. 


He leaves the classroom. 
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Tsomo leaves the classroom after Tepden leaves. 
Tsomo encounters her classmate, Chojid, near the 
classroom entrance. 


CHOJID 
Where are you going? Our class begins in three 
minutes. 


TSOMO 
I won't be there. 


Not knowing what to say, Chojid enters the 
classroom. 


EXT. LAWN - SAM 


5 
GI 


DAY 


Tsomo lies on her back on the grass, puts her 
earphones in, and listens to music. 


An empty beer bottle is on the ground next to 
her. 


EXT. SPORT FIELD - NIGHT 


= 


Tsomo sits under a big tree. Having finished her 
star painting, she holds it up and looks at it. 
Tsomo calls Shoojit, who arrives a few minutes 
later and sits next to Tsomo. 


TSOMO gives her the painting. 

TSOMO 

Thank you for being a good friend. You're always 
kind to me. 


Shoojit takes the painting. 


SHOOJIT 
No need to thank me. 


TSOMO 
You are always kind to me. 
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Shoojit doesn't respond. She gazes at the 
painting. 


The painting features a large tree with a 
streetlamp nearby and stars in the sky. Beneath 
the tree, a girl lies on her back with her head 
in the other girl's lap. They look at each other 
with big smiles. 


Shoojit smiles at Tsomo. Tsomo smiles back and 
hugs Shoojit. 


TSOMO 
love you! 


They embrace under the big tree. Lights from the 
street and buildings ornament the campus. 


The dark, blue sky brims with dim but still- 
sparkling stars. 
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TIBETAN TERMS 


Badkho, pad kho sal 
Badlo, pad lo natal 
Badtso, pad mtsho Nae 
Bandma, pad ma ant 
Chdrom, chos sgron ENS 
Chojid, chos skyid ral 
Danba, bstan pa Ba 
Dawa, zla ba qq 
Daychock, bde mchog 

aA Se 
Dayjid, bde skyid aabal 
Dayluk, bde legs ARRAS 
Deelo, de lo aay 
Dongne, stong nyid RGA 
Dorgee, rdo rje ERI 
Dozhup, don ‘grub aaa 
Drala, bkra lha Aga 
Dralo, bkra lo ay 
Drashe, bkra shis AIAN 
Drogoon, 'gro mgon atiariay 
Dzeepo, mdzes po aRNy 
Dzombay, 'dzoms pe 

AREY 
Gangzhung, gangs sgron 

rH 


Golok, mgo log, ayy 
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Gonjid, mgon skyid ain ty 

Guhretrinlee, gu ru 'phrin las 
TSR] 

Hearbo, sher bo cna 

Huarzeng, dpal bzang 
ANAT 

Jidho, skyid kho a 

Jidlo, skyid lo a 

Jimtso, rgya mtsho Hae 

khaduk, kha btags RADA 

Kneejep, gnas skyabs 
ae 

lama, bla ma al 

Lhadron, lha sgron ai 

Lhadzom, lha 'dzoms BRosy 

Lhajid, Iha skyid avy 

Lhamo, lha mo e5i 

Lhamotso, lha mo 'tsho 
BRS 

Lhasa, lha sa aI 

Lumtso, klu mtsho asl 

Nahgong, ngag dbang 
sig 

Pakba, 'phags pa AEST 

Purjup, phur skyabs GAGA 


Rangshik, dbang phyug 
ye 

Samko, bsam kho anata 

Saygoon, tshe mgon Sav) 

Saytso, tshe mtsho Bas| 

Sayyangtso, tshe g.yang 
mtsho BTMRIS| 

Shoojit, phyug skyid Ribal 

Sodjuck, bsod grags ANA S| 

Sonko, brtson kho asa 


CHINESE TERMS 


Chongqing & /& 
Fei Fei 3f 3F 
Han Han #4 
Jiangjiang ‘£72 
Ka Ka ¥ ¥ 
Qinghai #1 # 
Shanghai _£ # 
Shenzhen i 3)l] 


Tangkar, thang dkar AAI 
Tarwa, thar ba AAAI 
Tepden, thub bstan AK 
Trinpo, 'phrin po aay 
Tsomo, mtsho mo sea 
Tsoyak, mtsho yag sesury 
Wanbo, ban po aah 
Wanlo, ban lo, al 


zamba, rtsam pa ary 


